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@ Women are interested in two worlds—the world at large and the personal, intimate 
world of lipstick, wardrobe, cradle, and kitchen. @ Because the Chicago Tribune for more 
than a generation has given adequate recognition to both interests, this newspaper today 
has more woman readers in metropolitan Chicago than any other newspaper. @ Clear 
evidence of this fact is the greater results which the Tribune produces for department 
stores, specialty shops and general food advertisers, who spend more money in the Trib- 
une than in any other Chicago newspaper. @ Women can help you increase your sales 
and cut your advertising costs in Chicago, if you see to it that the Chicago Tribune 1s 


on your schedule. 
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THAT PACKAGE 
SHE'S RETURNING 
- 1S FULL OF BUGS 
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MAY | GIVE YOU A 
FRESH PACKAGE TO 
REPLACE THIS ONE 





Can you afford to have this 
happen to YOUR product? 


Each and every customer that 
buys your product is worth a defi- 
nite amount to you. You have 
probably spent a lot of time and 
money winning them over to the 
use of your product. Can you 
afford to run the risk of letting 
infested merchandise drive them 
away? 

What happens when a house- 
wife finds bugs or worms in a 
package of your product? Some- 
times she takes the package back 
to her grocer. If she does this 
other customers are bound to see 
it. The grocer will not push the 
sale of your brand and may even 


discontinue it entirely if returns 
are too numerous. 

In many cases infested pack- 
ages are not returned, but thrown 
away immediately. The house- 
wife will, however, tell her friends 
of her experience. Unpleasant 
news travels fast, and you stand 
to lose dozens of customers. 

There is no need to run this risk. 
Your products will reach your 
customers in perfect condition if 
you use the Guardite process. 
Write for a copy of our revised 
Bulletin 28-A which contains new 
information on vacuum fumiga- 
tion. 


GUARDITE CORPORATION 


37 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





| NO,1 DON'T | 








WANT THAT 
BRAND AGAIN : 


’ ff 














THE GUARDITE PROCESS 


—The Guardite Process is a 
vacuum fumigation process. It 
kills insects in all stages of de- 
velopment, including the egg. 


—The treatment does not affect 
the food value, flavor or color 
and leaves no odor or taste. 


—The gas used for treating is 
safe, non-inflammable, non-ex- 
plosive and non-corrosive. It 
is deadly to insect life, but rel- 
atively non-toxic to humans. 


—The Guardite Process is sim- 
ple, low in cost and easily 
adaptable to any type of plant 
or product. Products may be 
treated in bulk or in packages. 











Write for a copy of our 


Bulletin No. 28 today 
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THE TALK OF THE INDUSTRY 


P in the state that has produced 

those incomparable statesmen, 
the Brothers La Follette, it is to be 
required that all hotels and restau- 
rants, serving meals costing 25 cents 
or more, must serve a third of an 
ounce of cheese and two-thirds of an 
ounce of butter with each meal. 

We can see ourselves all humped 
up at a lunch counter in Fond du Lac, 
or shall it be Appleton, or Kaukauna, 
breakfasting on grapefruit, oatmeal, 
doughnuts and coffee. And _ right 
there in front of us would be the pat 
of butter and piece of cheese. 

Of course we must shamelessly ad- 
mit that we do not butter our dough- 
nuts nor dunk our cheese in coffee— 
at least not in our breakfast coffee. 
Therefore, when we have completed 
our meal we shall expect to see the 
waiter slide our cheese and butter 
down to the next place and so on un- 





til it is consumed or worn out, 
thereby complying with the splendid 
new law and restoring prosperity to 
the sovereign state of Wisconsin. 

Any restaurant proprietor who 
knows his cheese could make a piece 
of rancid cheese go a long way if he 
really wanted to. . 


bh our own more or less limited ex- 
perience, we have discovered the 


only good way to eat cheese at break- 
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fast is to order a dish known as 
Poached Eggs au gratin a la Mornay 
—Eggs Mornay for short. A very 
swell restaurant will charge up to $1 
per egg served in this delectable fash- 
ion, but cheap restaurants don’t know 
how to make the sauce correctly. 

If Wisconsin legislators _ really 
want to promote the consumption of 
cheese and butter, let them popu- 
larize Eggs Mornay cooked with gobs 
of cheese (melting cheese, please 
none of your bouncing cheese) as the 
ideal dish for Sunday breakfast 
throughout the land. 

The ingredients are not expensive 
and will be found in almost any house- 
hold, but a lot of work and time are 
consumed in creating this epicurean 
dish. Any woman can easily master 
it, though most of them have never 
even heard of it. 

Eggs Mornay, a dish for the gods 
when properly prepared and baked in 
glass, will come next to Welsh rabbit 
in stimulating tonnage consumption 
of cheese if properly popularized. 





HIS idea of compulsory featur- 

ing of the products of the state 
grows on one. Let Maryland fol- 
low Wisconsin’s lead with a law com- 
pelling a peck of oysters to be served 
with each meal. Indiana could de- 
mand a can of tomatoes or possibly 
tomato juice. In Iowa, pork chops 
or bacon would be a legal requirement. 
Haddock or cod would be appropriate 
in Massachusetts while in California 
it might be a can of peaches or 
sardines. Of course, this would 
arouse Maine to action and Maine 
sardines would be on every counter 


or hotel table. Alabama would serve 
yams. Washington would make it 
salmon or loganberries. In New 
Jersey it would be soup. Florida and 
Texas would insist on citrus fruits or 
shrimp. Michigan would go in heavily 





for pickles. In Kentucky—well, how 
about mint juleps ? 

Really, the idea is fraught with 
possibilities. 


PEAKING in a less amiable vein, 

however, we should like to re- 
mind the legislators of Wisconsin that 
within a couple of years they passed 
a law raising the permissible water 
content from 38 to 39 per cent in 
Wisconsin cheese. That law was a 
backward move—a move that will 
make for poorer quality in the long 
run and result in a diminishing per 
capita consumption, simply because 
high moisture cheese is very difficult 
to cure properly. 

This department once 
cheese by the carload in days gone by 
and combed the markets of the world 
for satisfactory raw materials. Ex- 
perience proved that it was a better 
investment to buy from foreign coun- 
tries, where the customer could get 
what he wanted, a low-moisture 
cheese at a 5-cent per lb. premium 
than to try to sharp-cure young 


bought 
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cheese of 38 per cent moisture con- 
tent. The results obtained with the 
latter were extremely uncertain and 
too many off-flavored lots developed. 

The surest way to increase con- 
sumption of any food is to produce 
it in better quality and better taste— 
at a reasonable price, of course. 


The Rich Get Richer 


ECRETARY WALLACE’S 

AAA _hog-control program is 
doing things of which he never 
dreamed and which will not please 
him in the least. There is now under 
way, as a result of the hog shortage 
and slow business of the packers, a 
movement on the part of small pack- 
ing houses to sell out to the Big Four. 
And because of the small-plant bar- 
gain prices unwittingly created by the 
brain trust, the good Secretary may 
find himself confronted with a 
strongly consolidated meat industry 
in the form of a Huge Four. 


Vital Legislation Pending 


INCE the Copeland Bill has been 
put on the shelf for another year, 
four bills of particular moment to 
the food industries remain before 
Congress. These are the bill extend- 


ing the life of NRA until June, 1937; 
the Wagner labor bill; the Black 30- 
hour bill ; and the bill to amend AAA. 

The last of these is a sort of open 
and shut affair—either you are for 
it or against it. So many are in the 
latter category for one reason or an- 
other that, by the time it reaches a 
vote on the floor of Congress, it is 
hardly likely that its sponsors will 
even recognize it. Consequently, it 
may be well to withhold further com- 
ment until the bill is in something like 
its final form. Food manufacturers 
should continue to follow it, however. 

With regard to the other three bills, 
a situation exists in Washington 
which should be taken into account 
by all food manufacturers in their 
attitude toward the proposed NIRA 
extension. The bill now before Con- 
gress has been framed so that its pas- 
sage will forestall the passage of the 
Wagener and Black bills. 

The thought behind this seems to 
be that, if industry wants the NRA 
enough to support and help pass the 
bill for its extension, there will be no 
attempt to push the labor bills. How- 
ever, should NRA be allowed to 
lapse, it is expected that strong pres- 
sure will be exerted to put these bills 
through at this session. 








Sie on 


© Baltimore politics may get quite 
spicy in the near future. Friends of 
George M. Armor, vice-president of 
the spice house of McCormick & Co., 
have been urging him to run for 
mayor. , 


® Bills introduced in Congress would 
permit the manufacture of brandy from 
citrus fruits. Instead of legalizing 
more alcoholic drinks, why not im- 
prove those already on the market? 


@ Out in Kansas a hen produced an 
egg 33 in. long. This reminds us of 


the rooster which, upon showing his 


not casting any reflections, but here’s 


what can be done!” e4 
Products Co. cuts time in the retort in 
half by shaking the cans back and 
forth 140 times a minute. 
probably came from a burlesque show. 


®@ Hershey Chocolate Corp. will build 
a windowless office building. Maybe 
the company is preparing for labor 
trouble. 


@ Here’s an idea for brewers. A De- 


@ “Let ’em eat cake,” said the Queen. 
“Make ’em eat cheese,” says Wiscon- 
flock an ostrich egg, told them: “I’m — sin. 


“Nuts!” says the consuimer. 


new process used by Gerber 


The idea 





© Standard Brands’ yeast and coffee 
trucks covered 40,000,000 miles last 
year. Dated coffee and fresh yeast are 
good for the oil business, to say the 
least. 


®@ Salt production has increased since 
1929. Probably because everyone has 
learned to take things with a grain of 
salt these last few years. 
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troit distillery has stocked a farm with 
cattle so that it can feed the spent 
grain from its plant. And are the 
cows contented ! 


© Forty Wisconsin bakers are selling 
breads, pastries, crackers and confec- 
tions containing organic iodine. Tsk! 
Tsk! What kind of chemicals won't 
them food people put in their products! 











Some industries, at least, favor the 
new NIRA bill, among them the 
wholesale grocers and the textile man- 
ufacturers. With suitable changes, 
many others could support it and 
most could tolerate it. On the other 
hand, we know of none who favor the 
labor bills. 

It would seem that industry is 
faced with making a choice of the 
lesser of two evils. An extended 
NRA would seem preferable to the 
strait-jacket of the inflexible labor 
laws. 


Another Angle on NRA 


OME very shrewd and astute in- 

dividuals, although opposed to 
NRA, are openly working for its ex- 
tension. Their line of reasoning 
should give pause to all who think 
the act is a failure. If a wholly new 
law is written, they argue, it will be 
about two years before it can be 
brought before the Supreme Court 
for review, whereas the present 
NIRA is already about to be re- 
viewed. 

A new law would, of course, re- 
place the old law and would automat- 
ically prevent a review of the old 
law. They believe that the old law 
will be declared unconstitutional in a 
very short time. Therefore, support 
the move to extend the old law rather 
than write a new one which cannot be 
declared unconstitutional for at least 
two years more, perhaps never. 


No Foed Law After All 


F OOD processing industries do not 
stand to gain much by the recent 
action of the Senate in placing the 
Copeland bill back on the calendar. 
For, though S.5 is not a bill that 
every food manufacturer admires, it 
is doubtful if a perfectly satisfactory 
bill will ever be produced. 

Putting the bill back on the calen- 
dar is a polite way of saying that 
action will be taken in the sweet bye- 
and-bye (spoken in a quavering 
voice). Whether it will be taken up 
again this session depends on how 
long the session lasts. Betting in 
Washington is that adjournment will 
take place between July and Septem- 
ber, and that hardly seems enough. 


To Spill the Milk 
HE Federal Trade Commission 
has put the fluid milk and ice 
cream industries on the fire. After 
investigating conditions in two milk 
sheds and looking into the fight be- 
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tween ice cream manufacturers and 
the purveyors of counter freezers, the 
Commission charged the two indus- 
tries with practically all the high- 
handed practices in the book. 

It would seem that the boys in 
Washington were laying the ground- 
work for strict control of the dairy 
industry, it perhaps being next on 
their schedule after public utilities. 
They must be somewhat disappointed, 
though, at the noticeable lack of at- 
tention paid their charges by the 
press, columnists, cartoonists and 
other molders of local public opinion. 

They may make a big noise yet, 
however, for the FTC hopes, by vir- 
tue of the black picture painted in its 
report on the Connecticut and Phila- 
delphia milk sheds, to gain an allot- 
ment of funds large enough to 
enable it to spill the milk on a grand 
scale. Already there has been intro- 
duced in the House a bill calling for 
$200,000 to continue the probe. 


Limitations of Brewers’ Pitch 


HEN the tin can for beer was 

in the process of development 
something was discovered about 
brewers’ pitch that we believe the 
brewing industry never knew before. 
Samples of brewers’ pitch, tested as 
linings for the tin can, were found to 
absorb all the hop flavor out of the 
beer and leave it tasting like the pro- 
verbial dishwater. 

Of course it requires several 
months for brewers’ pitch to complete 
the absorption of flavor from beer in 
a can—a condition seldom met in the 
brewery. Yet it is odd that the tradi- 
tional lining for tanks and kegs 
proved to be wholly impractical for 
single service containers involving 
long storage periods. No pitch is used 
for beer cans. 


Tomato Pipe Dream 


AFTER a dip into the new book, 
Carotinoide by Prof. Dr. L. 
Zechmeister and several drags on the 
old pipe, we resurrect an old pipe 
dream. For the benefit of the older 
customers who have forgotten most 
of their organic chemistry—even as 
we—it probably won’t make sense. 
Lycopene, the red color of the 
tomato, consists of an unsaturated 
aliphatic molecule involving 13 ethy- 
lene linkages, and 40 (count ’em) 
carbon atoms. Ever since we got 
stuck with a lot of poorly colored 
tomatoes, many years ago, we have 
dreamed of the day when we would 
IMvent an electrolytic cell, through 
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Courtesy New York American 


“We must not be satisfied with the public saying ‘Nuts to you!’ We've got to make 
them say ‘Hinkle’s nuts to you!’” 


which green tomato juice could be 
passed under suitable temperature 
and current conditions that would 
turn it into a scarlet red. The right 
number of double-bonded carbon 
atoms that produce color in the 
lycopene ought to be reduced correctly 
by this treatment. 

Then we could buy half-ripe to- 
matoes at half-price, give them the 
works for a small cost, and get rich. 
Where is the bright young scientist 
who will prove that it cannot be done? 


Ketile Cooking 


HEN deciding on just what 

style, shape and capacity of 
steam-jacketed kettle to purchase, 
there is one important point to keep 
well in mind. If the production from 
a series of kettles is depended upon to 
supply a filling and packaging line 
without any gaps, it is highly impor- 
tant that all kettles are as nearly alike 


as possible. One slow kettle in the 
battery will disrupt the best planned 
schedule. Delays of this sort are not 
always attributable to the kettles, 
however. They may be caused by 
steam pipes too small for the demand. 


How to Use a Chemist 


ECENTLY a food manufac- 

turer walked into our office and 
plunged into a monologue on a sub- 
ject he should have discussed with 
his own chemist. Yes, his company 
employs a chemist: one of mature 
years, extensive training, and broad 
experience. 

To our suggestion that his problem 
should be laid before the company 
chemist he made a quick and emphatic 
reply that chemists are always play- 
ing around with ideas which have no 
market value and that their only use- 
fulness to a company lies in the 
routine control work they do. 
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It seems to us we've heard that 
comment before. In fact our own 
company chemist days are not so far 
behind us but that we can recall that 
similar comment might have been 
made concerning our efforts. 

Equally well do we recall that it 
was not until we rose up in right- 
eous indignation at being regarded as 
an errand boy, or as the official com- 
pany guide for visitors through the 
plant, that we found ourselves on 
common ground with the “G.M.”, 
and in a position to discuss sensibly 
and intelligently the role of a chemist 
and his potential value to the com- 
pany in the solution of its product 
problems. 

The “G.M.” was no more sur- 
prised at our willingness and capacity 
to understand and tackle his problems 
than we were to get a first hand 
look-in on what he was trying to do. 

If your chemist is regarded as a 
window decoration, or endured as a 
poor relation, how can you expect 
him to have any ideas of commercial 
value or be worth any more than a 
routine control watch-dog for you? 

You'll -have to lay your cards on 
the table before impersonal strangers 
when you pay good money to profes- 
sional consultants who may know 
practically nothing about your com- 
pany or your products. Why not 
first be equally frank with the mem- 
ber of your business family who 
rightfully deserves your confidence 
and shares your responsibility to 
make the company a success? 

You might get one of the big sur- 
prises of your life. Not every chem- 
ist flares up hot-headedly and de- 
mands greater consideration and re- 
sponsibility and thereby acquaints you 
with his capabilities. Also, chemists 
with family responsibilities are aware 
that not all “G.M.’s” would regard 
such a flare-up other than as insubor- 
dination that should be curbed by dis- 
missal or demotion and for that rea- 


son are hesitant about forcing your 


recognizing them as co-workers. 

Give your chemist a break by dis- 
cussing your problems with him in a 
man-to-man manner. Also give him 
an opportunity to attend industry con- 
ventions or annual meetings and be- 
come more familiar with industry 
problems. 


No More Birthdays? 


O LONGER can wine manufac- 
turers tell the public the age of 
their beverages. The Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration has come to 
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Courtesy New York World-Telegram 


THUMBS NOSE AT OLD AGE AND FAILURE 


James M. Washburne, who with Elie Sheetz founded the Martha Washington chain 
of candy stores, a few weeks ago was back where he started his career—selling 
candy on the streets. The depression had taken his fortune, and he was 80 years 
old, but he was trying a second comeback. He had developed a new vegetable candy 
“vegetasties” and was peddling what he could make in his own kitchen. As if in 
recognition of his spirit, luck favored him. A newspaper wrote up his plight, and 
he received several offers, some of which were for making and distributing his new 
confection on a large scale. 


the conclusion, perhaps justly, that 
the statements of vintners are not al- 
together to be trusted. “Nothing 
short of elimination of the age state- 
ments seems adequate to protect the 
public against an epidemic of false 
assertions of age and against the 
growth of a totally false idea of the 
importance and effect of age . ” 
says the FACA. A great many con- 
sumers will agree with this. Which 
perhaps accounts, more than high 
taxes, for the low per capita con- 
sumption about which the industry 
has been complaining. 


To Add or Not to Add 


ANY a perplexed executive, 
pondering over questions of 
company policy toward bolstering up 
the vitamin contents of processed 
food, will find the following editorial 
statement in an eminent scientific 
publication, Nature, of much interest : 
“Nevertheless, it is a sound policy 
to encourage the practice of giving 
extra sources of vitamins A, C and D.” 
The foregoing words refer to 
mixed diets rather than to vitamin 
food supplements. The value of these 


vitamins in the diet, irrespective of 
their source is undeniable, although 
the statement does not necessarily 
constitute a wholesale endorsement of 
boosting their content beyond reason. 
It will, however, be gratifying to 
many to ascertain the British view- 
point. 


Flake Ice Costs 


— interesting data on cost of 
making flake ice came into our 
hands recently, a summary of which 
is given herewith: 

Initial equipment cost is about 
$1,000 per ton of 20 tons per day 
capacity, and $800 per ton for 20 to 
40 tons capacity. 

Energy used is about 36 kw. per 
ton of water ice in winter and 47 kw. 
per ton in summer. One concern found 
its cost of production in large quan- 
tities is $1.40 per ton and at that time 
was selling it at $2.75. The spread 
is not all profit, however, for there is 
a considerable melting loss which 
must be accounted for. Power at 
this plant costs 1 cent per kw.-hr. 

Salt ice in flaked form is also made 
at the same plant at a cost of $5 per 
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ton based on the same power rate and 
with salt at $10 per ton. 


Another Consumer’s Group 


O the Consumer’s Advisory 

Board of NRA and the consumer 
division of AAA is now added a con- 
sumers’ division of National Emer- 
gency Council. This Richberg-bossed 
unit, therefore, adds its tremendous 
prestige to the ‘“protect-the-con- 
sumer” movement. The objectives 
are clear and generally acceptable, 
though administrative methods pro- 
posed are vague, impractical and bu- 
reaucratic. But the publicity cam- 
paigns are marvels of mass attack, 
bristling with demagoguery, full of 
consumer deception. As a matter of 
fact, if food labels contained as much 
deception as these publicity cam- 
paigns, there would be no difficulty, 
even under the present law, of appre- 
hending many manufacturing culprits. 


Fermented Beverages 


| pled doughboy in the A.E.F. 
during the first World War, hav- 
ing more than a_ smattering of 
sanitary science, must often have re- 
marked to himself that, if the prin- 
ciples of sanitation as preached in the 
United States are absolutely true, how 
is it that the French population sur- 
vive at all? 

In Nature, it is reported that the 
population of the Island Naura in the 
Pacific very recently suffered an 
alarming outbreak of beri-beri. In- 
vestigation showed that officials in 
charge of the island had done two 
things. They curbed the use of 
milled cereals, and forbade consump- 
tion of the intoxicating national drink 
—toddy. Both of these acts deprived 
the population of Vitamin B, and 
beri-beri developed. 

One suspects that fermented—not 
distilled—beverages may have prop- 
erties which are capable of beneficial 
effects not yet fully appreciated. 
Perhaps the French diet may have 
something to do with the hardiness 
of that race. 


Plant Inspection 


froop and Drug Administration 

officials are delighted with the re- 
sults obtained thus far in supervising 
the packing of seafoods, notably 
canned shrimp. They find that the 
Product packed in factories not sub- 
ject to supervision has become “al- 
Most unsalable.” Thus the “volun- 
tary” inspection becomes, in fact, 
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compulsory for commercial reasons. 
Incidentally, this is going to do away 
with many small marginal packers 
and encourage the trend to strong, 
well-managed enterprise. No one in 
the Department undertakes to explain 
how this centralization of business is 
going to be reconciled with the 
avowed Administration policy of en- 
couragement for smaller units. 


Labor Versus Machinery 


ly only revision of N.I.R.A., 
but also unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age annuities, and other 
labor benefits, affect the trend for 
mechanization of the food industries. 
Any food which has as a large ele- 
ment of factory cost the item of labor 
will be more affected by the increas- 
ing wage and insurance burdens. As 
a consequence some shift from one 
food to another is to be expected. 
Those executives who have higher 
than average wage costs relative to 
total cost of food must be on the 
alert. They are certainly logical can- 
didates for further mechanization of 
plants. Thus the laws of competition 
which cannot be made or repealed by 
Congress tend to offset the detri- 
mental effects of legislative effort 
which would advance the workmen’s 
status faster than economic and social 
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adjustment can follow. In the long 
run, the benefits may be great, but 
temporary important economic conse- 
quences intervene, and the interven- 
tion does not always benefit labor. 


Too Good to Grade 


, interesting insight into a situa- 

tion that would arise in the can- 
ning industry under grade labeling is 
seen in the attitude of Northwest can- 
ners. At their recent annual conven- 
tion, they strenuously objected to hav- 
ing their fancy grades marked “Grade 
A” along with the top grades of other 
canners. Here’s why—in their own 
modest words: “The Northwest’s 
fancy grades are so much superior to 
the best grades of other regions that 
arbitrary classification is impossible.” 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


TRAWBERRY ice cream usually 

undergoes a slight flavor change 
on storage—not a whole lot, but nev- 
ertheless distinctly perceptible. M. J. 
Mack, of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, advocates heating the frozen ber- 
ries to 160 deg. F. on the theory that 
the flavor change is caused by an 
enzyme. R. U. Wood of Pioneer Ice 
Cream Brands has stated that noth- 
ing in the way of prevention of this 
change is gained by heating. 
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This series of posters has been considered by Washington public protectors as a 

possible basis for a wide-spread campaign to throw the fear of food men into con- 

sumers and to make them “value conscious.” They were prepared by students of 
Iowa State University. 
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Dry Land 
Ahead 


Winter has intensified the 
drought on the plains but 
the Mississippi Valley re- 
gion may come to the rescue 


OING alittle skywriting in her 
ID own grim way, Mother Na- 
ture has foretold in dust the 
disaster which threatens grain and 
meat production on the Western plains 
this summer. Low water in wells and 
reservoirs and great drops in the level 
of the water table in many sections 
speak for the unmistakable serious- 
ness of the drought and indicate the 
swiftness with which any crop-season 
rainfall will be swallowed up. 

As last summer came to a close, it 
was hoped that winter precipitation 
would end the drought. But last 
year’s moisture shortages have been 
intensified, not alleviated, so that in 
most of the Great Plains states the 
ground moisture reserves are less than 
a year ago. Over broad areas encom- 
passing western Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming 
and Colorado there was no drought- 
breaking fall of winter rains. Copi- 
ous rains during the growing season 
might prevent crop failure, but that is 
asking almost too much for this semi- 
arid territory. The Weather Bureau 
reports no material change as Spring 
advances. 

Even the irrigated districts will 
have a hard time squeezing by another 
summer of evaporating heat. The 
mountain snow pack is mostly below 
normal, and east of the 100-deg. me- 
ridian the outlook for water supplies is 
critical. Storage on hand in reser- 
voirs on Jan. 1 totaled only 3,085,150 
acre-feet as compared with 5,044,100 
a year ago. 
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Map showing per cent of normal precipitation for 
the period from Jan. 1 to April 2, 1935. Dotted 
lines show the area of extreme drought. The most 
serious wind erosion has taken place in the western 
portion of the severe drought area. 


If it were only a lack of moisture 
that had hit the West, the barren- 
ness of the territory might be con- 
sidered merely a passing catastrophe, 
but wind erosion has taken a toll that 
cannot readily be repaid by rain. In 
Oklahoma, more than 4,000,000 acres 
of once fertile soil has been severely 
damaged, and another 4,000,000 acres 
in South Dakota is in serious condi- 
tion. Eight million acres of Texas, 
largely in the Panhandle, has suffered 
seriously, some of it being completely 
destroyed. Montana has 3,000,000 
acres in bad condition; Colorado, 
9,000,000. In Kansas, 6,000,000 
acres has blown to a serious extent, 
and nearly 800,000 acres have been 
completely destroyed. In all of these 
states much greater areas have been 
moderately affected or are threatened 
with danger. Government officials 
have said that 90,000,000 acres in this 
area has suffered from wind erosion 
and that 100,000,000 acres more is 
susceptible. 

In the matter of this summer’s 
crops, greatest immediate concern is 
felt for winter wheat in the South- 
western belt, which extends from the 
Texas Panhandle to central Nebraska 
and from the Mississippi Valley states 
to the mountains. Millions of acres 
of grain already have been destroyed. 
Young plants, weak from moisture 
deficiency and denied a protective 
covering of snow, fell victims to dust 
storms and sudden freezes after un- 
seasonably warm weather had started 
spring growth. Much of the remain- 


ing acreage, ordinarily the source of 
one-third of the wheat crop, has small 
prospect of reaching maturity. For 
this to happen would require spring 
rains more than 20 per cent above 
normal, of which there is no likeli- 
hood. In the spring-wheat regions 
farther north the deficiency in sub- 
soil moisture probably will result in 
less than average crops unless the fol- 
lowing few months happen to be ex- 
ceptionally wet. 

Periodic drought causes a very 
serious situation in the northern Great 
Plains region. In normal times there 
is only a small amount of precipita- 
tion, and any deficiency is disastrous. 
In North Dakota, for example, there 
has accumulated in the last five years 
a rainfall deficiency of about 16.5 in., 
this representing the enormous quan- 
tity of more than 1,800 tons of water 
per acre. 


ONDITIONS in the Mississippi 
Valley are in contrast with those 
in the Far West, rainfall having been 
abundant. Recurrence of crop failure 
in the corn belt is unlikely since this 
area ordinarily can produce a fair 
crop on summer rains. The central 
and western portions of the Ohio Val- 
ley, too, have been blessed, and these 
sections also have good subsoil con- 
ditions. Moreover, the drought in the 
eastern part of the valley has been 
alleviated by generous rains in recent 
weeks, 
Official forecasts of the winter 
wheat crop are, in view of conditions, 
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Map showing per cent of normal precipitation dur- 
ing 1934. This, with the other map on these pages, 
gives a comprehensive view of the drought situa- 
tion to date. It will be noticed that the actual water 
shortage is enormous in the drier states. 


somewhat optimistic. The favorable 
situation in the Middlewest and East- 
ern states, it is predicted, will offset 
the sorry state in the Southwest to 
give a total production of 435,499,000 
bu. as against 405,034,000 bu. har- 
vested last year and 350,792,000 bu. 
in 1933. This, of course, does not 
help the spring-wheat outlook. 

As to meat prospects on the West- 
ern ranges, conditions may not be as 
bad as they look. If good feed crops 
are harvested outside the drought 
area, fewer cattle and sheep may be 
finished out with heavier grain feed- 
ing to partially equalize the situation. 
The outlook still is generally unsatis- 
factory in the Central Plains area, 
where pastures are poor, or slow 
starting. The Northern Plains 
ranges, too, are backward, and yard 
feeding was still necessary in early 
April. In eastern Wyoming and Col- 
orado, severe dust storms have been 
hard on livestock. But in other West- 
ern areas, the situation is largely sat- 
isfactory. 


HE general crop report of the 

3ureau of Agricultural Economics, 
as of April 1, indicated that in most 
of the country prospects for winter 
grains, pastures and a few early 
Southern crops were about average 
for the time of year. Buta very seri- 
ous drought situation still exists in 
the Great Plains states, including an 
area which normally produces about 
15 per cent of the agricultural output 
of the United States. 
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> In the first of these articles the latest 
information from Washington relating 
to the drought is summarized. In the 
following, Mr. Bennison gives first- 
hand information as to the subsoil 
moisture in the drought region, perhaps 
the most important factor governing 


_ future crop prospects in that area— 


THE EpITors. 


UCH has been written about 
M the woeful lack of rainfall.in 
the great food-producing sec- 
tion of the West, about the dry top 
soil and its erosion by the wind. Im- 
portant as these factors are, they do 
not tell the whole story. To get a 
complete picture of the drought and 
its effect upon food supplies, consid- 
eration must be given the amount of 
moisture deep in the ground. 
Throughout this whole region there 
has been considerable lowering of 
pumps and deepening of wells, espe- 
cially in the river valleys having a 
large underflow. Wells have failed 
in those locations where water sup- 
plies are obtained from sand and 
gravel lenses between the drift sheets. 
And some of the towns, especially in 
Iowa, have been forced to all sorts of 
emergency measures, such as hauling 
water from the rivers in tank cars. 
In the immediate vicinity of Grand 
Island, Neb., there has been a general 
lowering of the water table until it is 
all of 20 ft. below where it was ten 
or twelve years ago. Fifty miles to 
the west, in Kearney, the underflow 
of the Platte River has dropped about 
eleven feet, and 100 miles farther in 


No Water 


Anywhere 


Even ground water is van- 


ishing on the Great Plains 


By E. W. BENNISON 


Engineer, Grand Island, Neb. 


that direction, at North Platte, it has 
fallen three or four feet. 

Sometime ago I had occasion to ob- 
serve water conditions in the Illinois 
River Valley in the vicinity of Peoria. 
There the water table was uniformly 
lower by about ten feet. Not long 
since, I worked in the Arkansas River 
bottoms on a test program for an oil 
company, and there I found the water 
level fifteen feet lower than it once 
was. 


| > the Platte Valley here in Ne- 

braska a large number of irriga- 
tion wells were put down in years 
when the water table was near the 
surface. And indicative of the lack of 
moisture is the fact that a great many 
of these have been rendered useless 
by a water table so low that the pumps 
will not deliver enough water to bene- 
fit their users. Subirrigated lands 
have suffered in the same way. In 
fact, the situation as regards the 
future water supply is of serious con- 
cern in the whole of Nebraska and in 
surrounding states. 

Farmers in this section have taken 
about all they can stand in the way of 
punishment from Nature, and a repe- 
tition this summer of last year’s 
drought will just about destroy this 
important agricultural section of the 
United States. With a deficiency in 
rainfall of from 20 to 40 per cent 
throughout the Great Plains area, 
with light snow in the mountains and 
with the dust storms wreaking havoc, 
the outlook is indeed discouraging. 
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Dressing a Line 


Maximum Decorative Effects from Protective Materials 
By M. H. LOWENSTEIN 


MONG the pioneers in the adop- 
tion of interpretive art and 
design in candy boxes has 

been Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. For 
years, this company’s packages have 
been designed and re-designed to con- 
form to current interests and fashions. 

From the involved modernistic de- 
signs of several years ago, these 
boxes have been changed. to designs 
of simple decoration, of distinctive 
lettering, and smart papers. Even 
their contents have been styled to 
create a harmonious ensemble with the 
covers. Rich and colorful foils, 
cleverly arranged trays, delicately 
tinted bon bons, and bon bon cups to 
match the color of design, have all 
been used to make each box a lux- 
uriously appointed gift. 

The latest contribution to better 
packaging of candies by Norris, Inc., 
is to combine protective with decora- 
tive qualities in the selection of box 
wraps. Last summer each piece of 
candy in several of Norris, Inc., most 
popular packages was wrapped in 
heat-resisting foil in an effort to in- 
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Vice President, Norris Candy Co., 


sure the consumer receiving choco- 
lates unaffected by the summer heat. 
The results were so convincing as 
indicated by an appreciable increase 
in the usual summer sales volume that 
decision was made to have the entire 
wraps of two outstanding packages— 
Gold Box and Whims—consist of 
heavy, highly polished foil. 


HE Gold Box represents a jewel 

box tooled from gold and is ap- 
propriately packed with miniature 
jewel-like chocolates in gold-colored 
trays. The Whims box, wrapped in 
highly polished foil which gives it a 
silver appearance, carries a brilliant 
design of red and black and contains 
a popular assortment of hard and 
chewy candies. Because of their lux- 
urious artistic appearance both of 
these foil-wrapped boxes have a high 
display value and are protected fur- 
ther with clear moisture-resisting 
Cellophane. 

In this era of packaged foods gift 
packages are only one phase of a 
candy manufacturer’s business. With 


Atlanta, Ga. 


the return of candy to popularity as a 
confection for children and with its 
recognition by doctors as a dietary 
food there is a demand for less ex- 
pensive yet attractively prepared 
boxes of high grade candies. 

To meet this demand, Norris, Inc., 
has within the past two months placed 
on the market a box of assorted choco- 
lates known as “V-8”’; a box of 
home-made type of candies usually se- 
lected piece by piece at a retail candy 
shop designated as “My Personal 
Choice,” and a box identified as “As- 
sorted French Creams” containing 
hand-rolled cream centers, with and 
without nuts, dipped in an appropri- 
ately-selected dark sweet chocolate. 

Selecting packages for and assort- 
ments of candy for any market cannot 
follow any set rule. Tastes in candy 
change as rapidly as fashions. Nor- 
ris, Inc., has found by constantly re- 
vamping boxes, creating new pieces, 
arranging assortments to suit price 
demand, and always maintaining high 
quality, it is possible to find favor 
with the candy tastes of America. 
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Today’s Business, 
Yesterday’s Plant 


Making profits under changed conditions demands 


actual knowledge as a basis of action 


VER five years have passed 
QO since the first signs of danger 

appeared on the business hori- 
zon, and four since the regular run of 
business appreciated that hard times 
were ahead. These have been years of 
changes and many a lesson has been 
learned. For many, however, the 
fundamental changes necessary to 
enable an industry to go forward have 
not yet been made. Instead of making 
these basic changes many, avoiding 
the issues, have developed great skill 
in attempting to get along without 
really curing the ills. 

There is a certain balance to a well- 
organized company. Financially its 
various parts are in proper relation 
to each other. Proper amounts are in- 
vested in fixed assets and working 
capital; its liabilities seem always to 
be kept within the proper limits. 
Other concerns appear to get along 
famously in good going, but when 
serious sales volume losses appear, 
working capital soon becomes de- 
pleted and too great an amount is 
found to be invested in fixed assets. 
The company is out of balance, and 
unless its growth has been carefully 
guided with means left open to de- 
crease expenses and overhead in pro- 
portion to volume lost, it is in nine 
cases out of ten licked in spite of all 
the economies that can be instituted. 

Fundamental changes are necessary 
to restore profits. The real troubles 
must be sought out by someone who 
can recognize the ratios which all 
well-managed concerns observe. But 
it has too often been demonstrated 
that what was supposed to be man- 
agement was in reality not that at all, 
but merely a drifting; the supposed 
management having adopted the phil- 
osophy of an opportunist. When the 
time for slick thinking and easy sell- 
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By W. R. CARLTON 


Springfield, Mass. 


ing was over the craft wallowed help- 
lessly. 

It has been said that the average 
man in business is usually playing one 
idea only, everything else is second- 
ary. He builds around this idea, and 
as a consequence becomes narrow- 
minded. He is not open to new ideas 
or changes, and loses sight of, or 
never takes the trouble to learn, the 
principles of business management. 
If he is lucky enough, or has the 
energy, to make his business prosper 
and grow, failure is all too apt to come 
in the form of over-expansion of the 
credit based on his ownership, or 
through shortage of working capital 
caused by misuse of funds for capital 
purposes. 


USINESS is complex. Varying 

conditions and _ circumstances 
render it futile to attempt standard 
remedies even for similar situations. 
But there are always principles of 
good business to fall back on even 
if they have been previously ignored. 
The executive with good practical 
sense may some time or other get into 
difficulties, but he wastes no time in 
getting his affairs back into line. 

That common sense remedies can 
be applied to an existing condition 
was recently demonstrated by a com- 
pany whose experience is outlined 
below. 

During boom days this company, 
like many others, made money easily. 
It laid plans, expanded somewhat, 
took on volume, and in a general way 
lived up to the times. The executives 
felt that the company was on its way 
to the dominance of its market. 
“Hind sight’? shows their mistakes, 
but sound reasoning on working cap- 
ital conditions and the growth of 
fixed assets would have indicated 


weakness in advance and prevented 
much trouble. 

As the depression progressed the 
truth slowly dawned. Good times 
were not around the corner; it be- 
came apparent that there was wastage 
ahead. Economy programs were in- 
augurated to combat conditions but 
volume dropped rapidly and overhead 
soon overtook profits. As has been 
said, mere economy rarely saves a 
really difficult situation. They had ex- 
panded without also providing plans 
for proper adjustment for loss of 
volume. As before mentioned when 
a company runs into heavy weather 
the sooner it puts its house in order 
the better. Many are lost by trying 
desperate economy plans when funda- 
mentally the whole financial set-up is 
badly out of line. 


T took the company under consid- 

eration over three years to ap- 
preciate these facts. They were recog- 
nized none too soon. Final realiza- 
tion that volume could not come back 
under the present conditions caused 
prompt and vigorous action, even if 
belated. A survey of existing condi- 
tions by competent persons brought 
out the following facts: 

1—Shortage of net working capital. 

2—Cash balance too small. 


3—Accounts Receivable: 
(a) Some old accounts on books. 
(b) Present business collections OK. 
4—Accounts Payable overdue. No cash 
discounts taken. Jeing carefully 
handled but overdue balances were 
beginning to cause some trouble. 
5—Investment in Fixed Assets too heavy 
for amount of sales volume. 
6—Sales Volume: 
While not nearly as large as for- 
merly, it still represented a substan- 
tiol sum and from the point of vol- 
ume alone was large enough to show 
a fine profit if other parts of the busi- 
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ness were in balance. The company 
had previously made money on the 
same volume. 
7—Inventories were shown to be accu- 
rately taken and priced. 
8—An engineering report of the plant 
facilities brought out the following: 
(a) Plant large enough for over four 
times present volume. (Plant on two 
floors of one building with a ware- 
house attached). 
(b) Plant facilities could be rear- 
ranged to occupy one-eighth (%) of 
present space. 
1—A saving of about 50 per cent on 
labor should result. 
2—Large savings of light, power and 
supplies would be made. 
(c) Purchase of two new machines 
would eliminate several old ones 


for present day actual sales was a dif- 
ferent matter from trying to cut a 
peak organization down to fit present 
conditions. It meant considerable 
elimination and brought payrolls into 
line. It was found possible to re- 
organize the whole department in 
keeping with the best modern ideals 
of sales and fleet management and 
maintenance. 

Within a few weeks the budget ap- 
peared somewhat as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

You will note that all departments 





had completed their budgeting work 
except the plant department. This was 
done for a reason. If the business 
were to continue, certain basic ex- 
penses of executive and general na- 
ture were absolutely necessary and 
unavoidable. The company must also 
make provision for the sale and de- 
livery of its product. The executive 
expense, general expense, and sales 
and delivery expense sections were 
set at a rock bottom minimum. A 
start was made with these sections be- 
cause under 9 (above), sections (a), 
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and save 50 per cent of operating 
time. One Year -——One Month-—. 
Other oe eT NLU er eT Cree $262,899.96 $21,908.33 
yo rp ic — y Cost of Sales (last twelve months)... 145,741.56 12,145.13 
9—Reduced sales made curtailment in $117,158.40 $9,763.20 
sales department not only necessary Executive and General Exp. (Estimated) 
but advantageous. Each salesman ORE EOE ee any ar hers $14,400.00 $1,200.00 
must be more productive and delivery TEMLAIIO oo sce dis sop ce pe eae ee 1,800.00 150.00 
loads heavier. LRRD as clei c:e spas eessenteles antes 1,200.00 100.00 
; hess tite cies aaae 1,200.00 18,600.00 100.00 ‘1,550.00 
It was advised that the following 
steps be taken: $98,558.40 $8,213.20 - 
Plant Expense 
1—Prepare a budget to fit the present Wages Pot ons cesta eins MeGiteue* Aaeeaaeae; © MBM p “Season 

sales volume in entire disregard of Supplies Shih Sept Ree  saieeweee = — © . “viucecéaa am 

present practice. el pleas aires Siete eae Ree. eae | i éeeancatence 
. . . . . EEE sis claus G sie 66 6:0 eee ewe ee eee §« ralemeaeeew. © 6 6 | Reercer a ecevaee 

2—Bring operations into line with budget. Nagas xawcdopatoiwa~Ubtatee wees ve ne 4,338.20 
The president of the company be- $46,500.00 $3,875.00 
came the budget manager and in a Selling and Delivery (Estimated) se) 
: Wages and Commission............ $11,400.00 $950.00 
Series of conferences made an analy- A i ie TN 4,800.00 400.06 vel 
sis of the needs of the company at RR sesiinsscaiedcnscannen 2,400.00 200.00 leg 
the present time, under present vol- — paieiile cele dais ataeinalainy sts eae iii 150.00 
ume. The start was made rm the gales INCRE 56:56: 0.6 bc0:0. 9-64-08 0.900 8 , 100.00 ,500. 175.00 1,875.00 tra 
and delivery department. Planning Net Gain (Estimated)................ $24,000.00 $2,000.00 me 
Sar 
‘“ . Car 
Average Month’s Operations Prior to and After Change (b), and (c) pointed out certain be 
ie me changes as absolutely necessary in the out 
-—fFrior to ange— om er ang . 

i icotasssessinidevesiannecits $21,908.33 $22, Apa plant ; the development of the budget Int 

Opening Inventory.................. $1,801.60 $1,783.10 in this way gave a clue to the avail- ma 

Purchases..............0c0ceeeeeees 12,299.73 * 13,758.86 able funds for plant operations. The can 

$14,101.33 $15,541.96 plan given under 8 (b) (above) wen 1% 
Closing Inventory................... 1,956.20 12,145.13 1,979.56 13,562.40 studied and it was deemed advisable sig 
—— — to follow it. The plant was accord- E 

,763. $8,905.80 . . 

Oe ingly rearranged. The new equipment the 
Salaries............. 0c ceceeeseeee $1,782.90 $1,201.02 was set up and considerable old ma- ort 
RR cca scenissseneciitvenssien 150.00 153.20 chinery was sold or junked. Opera- plar 
IMs sresensecessenneesnnsese 180.50 106.50 tion was made possible in only a small glas 
General..... 0.00... 00ccceeeeeeees 240.90 —-2,354.30 94.27 1,554.99 J a y 

part of the space originally used. It for 
$7,408.90 $7,350.81 worked out even better than antici- y 

Plant Expense os ° Ape 
sO $3,652.20 $1,860.32 pated. It is in fact an admirably ar- — 
Supplies...............0..0..000-. 782.60 "582.90 ranged plant at the present time. am 
ne tae ian nveaeeanent 750.00 457.20 The shortage of working capital fror 

emerald... 2... e eee ee 191.50 89.70 was remedi i r sum 
Depreciation...................... 462.30 5,838.60 400.00 3,390.12 Th edied _ . a —— ' th 
shat e owners raised additional capital at 
aii iiiela $1,570.30 $3,960.69 funds; they increased their invest- and 
elling an elivery : . ° to i 
Wages and Commission............ $2,483.00 $1,962.26 a working capital. The plant li 
Auto Expense..................... 591.60 409.60 changes were financed in part by the Inés 
Advertising...--.2. 2.0.1 se sees 221.50 301.50 machinery people and in part by 4 bott! 
Goneeal... as clnlieas begin ach ait turd 162.20 127.96 loan from one of the agencies which z 
Cn 208.90 3,667.20 175.00 2,976.26 h Inst 
the Government has created for emer- a 

Net Love or Gain..........sceeeeeees $2,096.90 $984.43 gency work. soak 

*Higher price for raw material! after change. (Turn to page 260) Pers, 
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RADITION bound as _ the 

; brewing industry is generally 

reputed to be, there have been 
several surprising and significant de- 
velopments in it since the return of 
legal beer. 

None of the departures from the 
traditional practices of the industry is 
more startling than the adoption of a 
sanitary, enamel-lined, gas-tight tin 
can as a container for beer and ale to 
be marketed through the same retail 
outlets as are the bottled beverages. 
Introduced to the Richmond, Va., 
market late in January this year, 
canned Krueger beer and ale rapidly 
acquired a market recognition that is 
significant. 

Equally significant to the brewer is 
the difference between those portions 
of the G. Krueger Brewing Company 
plant in which the tin cans and the 
glass bottles are filled and made ready 
for shipment. 

Years ago, when the glass bottle 
joined the traditional wooden keg as 
a means of getting both ale and beer 
from the brewery to the place of con- 
sumption, the brewing industry found 
that it had to add a bottling house 
and a government storage tank cellar 
to its plant facilities. Now canning 
lines supplement bottle lines in the 
bottling house. 

_ The bottling plant called for the 
installation of such units as bottle 
soakers and washers, fillers and cap- 
pers, pasteurizers, and labelers in ad- 
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dition to conveyors, loading and un- 
loading facilities, and storage space 
for both the cases of empty and filled 
bottles. All of this represents a heavy 
capital investment and further re- 
quires an investment in bottles and 
cases and in a different type of de- 
livery truck than that used for beer 
in kegs. In a compactly laid out bot- 
tling plant a production of 120 12-oz. 
bottles per minute calls for about 3,000 
sq.ft. of operating floor space and a 
storage space of 1,700 sq.ft. for each 
1,000 wooden cases used; whether 
full or empty. If corrugated paper 
cartons are used, 1,100 sq.ft. floor 
space is required for each 1,000 car- 
tons of filled or empty bottles held in 
storage. 


EER in cans is more modest in its 
requirements. Much of the differ- 
ence is due to the use of more compact 
and specially designed equipment than 
is common to the bottled beverage in- 
dustry. For a 160-per minute produc- 
tion of 12-0z. cans an operating floor 
space of only about 1,400 sq.ft. is re- 
quired. Hence the saving in the oper- 
ating department is over 50 per cent. 
Savings in the storage floor space 
requirements and in the handling and 
trucking facilities are based upon the 
differences in the height and in the 
weight of the bottles and cans. In 
this respect the filled can has a height 
of slightly less than one-half and a 
weight only 60 per cent of that of a 


Canned 
Beer 


New technique in beverage pack- 
aging gives simplification and 
compactness in plant equipment, 








more than a 60 per cent saving in 
storage space requirements, a 50 
per cent saving in handling ex- 


pense, 
photo-chemical deterioration. 


and protection against 
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filled standard glass beer bottle. 
These differences mean that cartons 
of canned beer can be stacked much 
higher than cartons of bottled beer 
to give the same weight per sq.ft. and 
result in a 64 per cent saving in stor- 
age space requirements. The savings 
are greater if comparison is made 
with bottled beer stored in wooden 
cases. Also, because of these differ- 
ences, the existing trucking and han- 
dling capacities are doubled when 
used for canned beer or ale. 

As yet there appears to be no sav- 
ing in container cost as the sanitary 
lithographed cans can be used only 
once whereas the glass bottles are 
used over and over. Even including 
the cost of the labels, crowns, and 
neck foil the cost of the bottle con- 
tainers may prove no greater than that 
of the cans. However, there is a 
strong claim that the can protects the 
beer from the photochemical effects 
of light, thereby maintaining the in- 
itial quality of the beer or ale for a 
greater length of time. Also because 
metal is a better conductor than glass 
and there is no likelihood of breakage 
the cans can be heated to pasteurizing 
temperatures quicker than bottles and, 
conversely, can be more quickly cooled 
to temperatures for consumption. 


N the G. Krueger Brewing Com- 
pany plant in Newark, N. J., the 
only source for canned beer at the 
present time, advantage is being taken 
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of these possible savings by confining 
the canning plant to a floor space of 
24x40 ft. on the first floor and about 
half that space on the second floor. 

The cans are delivered to the 
brewery from the nearest American 
Can Company plant in Jersey City, 
by truck in corrugated paper cartons ; 
24 cans to the carton. On caster- 
fitted truck racks these cartons of 
cans are taken to the can-feeding de- 
partment on the second floor. 

Here an operator turns the carton 
upside down on a revolving feeding 
plate so that the cans start into the 
production line with bottoms up and 
without being handled directly by an 
operator. As the feeding table re- 
volves the cans are directed into a 
standard American Can Company can 
runway at the mouth of which the 
cans are turned into a horizontal posi- 
tion and caused to roll through an 
opening in the floor and along about 
100 ft. of this can runway which is 
suspended from the ceiling of the 
canning room and serves as a storage 
for dry empty cans. The empty car- 
tons are placed on a roller conveyor 
which carries them to the casing ma- 
chine to be refilled with full cans. 

From the storage runway the cans 
feed as wanted through a Hansen 
sanitary can washer which operates 
under a variable speed control to sup- 
ply cans to the filling machine as 
rapidly as desired. In this compact 
can washer, also suspended from the 
ceiling, hence requiring no _ floor 
space, each can gets a direct inside 
washing with a jet of hot or cold 
water or steam as desired. Since the 
cans were thoroughly sterilized dur- 
ing the enamel baking operation at 
the can making plant, the only dirt 
and possible contaminants to be re- 
moved are those which dust into the 
cans during shipment from the can 
plant and during passage through the 
runway to the washer. 


NDER synchronized electric con- 

trol, standard with up-to-date 
canning installations, the cans are 
turned into an upright position and 
fed by gravity to a 34-station Bishop 
and Babcock rotary filler at the rate 
of 150 per min. This filler is essen- 
tially the same as that used to fill 12- 
oz. glass bottles except that the filler 
heads are designed to fit just inside 
the 24-in. top opening of the cans and 
to direct the flow of beverage against 
and down the walls of the cans elim- 
inating the need for a plunger type 
filler head to prevent foaming. Loss 
of gas volume during filling is very 
low and claimed to be no greater than 
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when bottles are used; partly because 
the beverage has a filling temperature 
of about 33 deg. F., is under a coun- 
ter pressure of 5 to 7 lb. per sq.in. in 
the filler, feeds into cans without 
foaming, and upon discharge from 
the filler the cans pass through a space 
of only about 2 ft. to a revolving 
transfer disk into a six-pocket turret 
to be loosely covered with an enamel- 
lined, gasketed lid. In the course of 
passage through this 2-ft. interval the 
filled cans pass under an electric fill 
detector, the electrode of which moves 
through a vertical plane in synchro- 
nization with the movement of the can 
through the horizontal plane. If the 
can is slack filled, the electrode fails 
to make contact with the beverage 
and close the electric circuit which 
permits the can to pass into the lid- 
ding and sealing unit. The coordina- 
tion of the action is such that the 
slack-filled can does not receive a lid 
but moves on to a second revolving 
transfer disk which removes it from 
the production line. 

After the filled can passes from 
under the fill detector a jet of the 
beverage is shot into the can to cause 
a slight foaming so that when the lid 
falls in place over the can opening 
there is no head space containing at- 
mospheric oxygen which might cause 
deterioration of the beverage or the 
can during storage or shipment. 
From the lidding unit the filled can 
passes into a standard Canco No. 400 
double seamer which gives the can a 
gas-tight seal. 


HE construction of these cans is 

such that they retain their normal 
shape under internal pressure of more 
than 75 lb. per sq.in. instead of the 
customary 18 lb. for tin cans; and 
the seams are capable of withstanding 
a strain of more than 300 Ib. per 
sq.in. without ripping open. These 
factors are of much importance to the 
brewer, to the merchandiser, and to 
the consumer because of the tempera- 
ture and barometric changes to which 
the can and its contents may be sub- 
jected between the sealing of the can 
at the plant and the consumption of 
its contents. 

A two-lane American Can Com- 
pany conveyor directs alternate cans 
from the closing machine to an upper 
and a lower compartment in a spe- 
cially designed Foster-Wheeler spray 
type hot water pasteurizer. The 
decks of these compartments rotate 
to move the sealed cans through a 
preheating, a pasteurizing, and a cool- 
ing zone at such a rate that out of a 
total 43 minutes of pasteurizing time 





they are subjected to 142 deg. F. for 
twenty minutes and leave the pas- 
teurizer at about 5 deg. F. above 
room temperature. This procedure, 
aided by the rapid transfer of heat by 
the tin can, gives rapid temperature 
changes but avoids spotty heating 
which might affect the flavor of the 
beer. 

Bringing the cans from the pas- 
teurizer at 5 deg. F. above room 
temperature prevents condensation of 
atmospheric moisture on the can sur- 
faces after these side surfaces have 
been freed from pasteurizer moisture 
by passage through a standard Amer- 
ican Can Company air blast can dryer 
unit in the conveyor line. Water ad- 
hering to the ends of the cans is 
blown off in a second unit after the 
cans from the two pasteurizer com- 
partments have been reunited into a 
single line conveyor prior to being 
elevated to second floor and dis- 
charged into a storage runway sus- 
pended from the ceiling of the second 
floor. 

This storage runway feeds directly 
into a Canco No. 200 ink marker 
which codes each can on one end. 
As the marking dies are quickly and 
easily changed, the code marks can be 
made to indicate whatever the brewer 
desires. The coded cans pass directly 
to a runway feeding into a Standard- 
Knapp casing machine. Here the 
filled cans are loaded back into the 
corrugated paper cartons and passed 
along on a roller conveyor to a com- 
panion sealer. They are then ready 
for storage or delivery to a roller 
conveyor system leading to the storage 
department and finally to the shipping 
platform. 


LTHOUGH the use of cans by 
G. Krueger Brewing Company 
for beer and ale is still in an advanced 
experimental stage, the results of the 
first commercial market test indicate 
not only a strong consumer accept- 
ance but also a growing demand on 
the part of both repeat and new con- 
sumers. Production executives of 
this company are already concerned 
about meeting the hot season demand 
for canned beer from the as yet re- 
stricted markets in which this beer 1s 
being sold. Just how long it will take 
for canned beer to get national ac- 
ceptance is problematical but it is a 
present-day development in the brew- 
ing industry which must be taken into 
account when expensive changes are 
being considered in connection with 
existing brewing plants, or when the 
erection of new plants are being con- 
sidered. 
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Less than 1,000 sq.ft. of floor space is required to 
wash, fill, seal and sterilize 160 12-0z. beer cans per 
minute. 


Below: Empty cans ure fed into the production line 
by a revolving disk onto which they are emptied, bot- 
tom up, from their corrugated paper coniainers. 


u” ae 
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Before entering double seamer each can is checked for fill 
and shot with a jet of beer to eliminate air-oxygen from 
headspace. 














One end of each can is ink-marked with 
such code designations as the brewer 
desires, 


Standard canning plant runways convey cans from one operation to another. 
All are under electrical control which prevents a jam in the line in case of a 
sudden shut down of a unit. 
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New Light on Raneidity 


Revealing its effect on nutritional value, 
what it is, how to detect and measure it. 


This is the first of two articles by 
Doctor Wiesehahn, dealing with the 
subject of rancidity, and bringing to- 
gether, in brief space, a summary of 
recent progress in dealing with this 
troublesome problem. The second 
article will appear in an early issue. 
—The Editors. 


FACTOR of rancidity which 
A has received little consideration 

is its effect on the nutritional 
value of foods. This, however, is of 
considerable interest. Mattill’ has 
found that easily oxidized fats, such 
as lard and butter, are likely to de- 
stroy vitamins A and E, either before 
or after ingestion. But with the bet- 
ter stabilized oils or anti-oxygenic 
substances, such as wheat oil, this de- 
struction does not occur. 

Other work indicates that fat may 
be harmful even before rancidity is 
detectable by odor and taste.? Dogs 
and rats receiving small amounts of 
slightly oxidized lard in a special diet 
showed symptoms similar to those of 
animals receiving no fat, and an in- 
crease of the amount led to earlier 
death. The degree of oxidation of 
this lard was no greater than often 
found in household fats, but there is 
little danger to consumers because of 
the various sources of fat in the aver- 
age diet. The findings, however, show 
the importance of freshness to the 
nutritional value of fat. 

The chemistry of rancidity is very 
complex, and the experimental evi- 
dence to prove the formulated reac- 
tions concerning it are scant. This is 
due in part to the complexity of fats 
and to the difficulty of preparing 
chemically pure unsaturated acids and 
glycerides. As early as a century ago 
rancidity was explained as an oxida- 
tion process, and today it is generally 
accepted as such where microorgan- 
isms are not involved. In more re- 
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By G. A. WIESEHAHN 


Chicago, Ill. 


cent years we have learned that the 
rate of oxygen absorption by natural 
fats is at first very slow, gradually 
rising to a maximum and finally de- 
clining. Only the earlier part of this 
reaction is of interest to the food 
manufacturer, because the rancid 
odor and taste are developed long be- 
fore the maximum rate is reached. 

According to present knowledge, 
oxygen reacts with the double bonds 
of the unsaturated acid residues of 
the glycerides to form peroxides. 
Then these break down into sub- 
stances largely of aldehyde character. 
Among them are epihydrin aldehyde, 
which is set free by the addition of 
hydrochloric acid, and heptylic and 
nonylic aldehydes, which are probably 
among the odoriferous material. The 
products of the oxidation make the 
process autocatalytic, speeding it up 
to a surprising rate. But according 
to Roschen and Newton,’ the perox- 
ides and substances volatile at 100 
deg. C. do not act as catalysts. 

The oxidation products form the 
base of various tests for detecting oxi- 
dative changes in a fat before they 
become perceptible to the senses. The 
three most important of these are the 
peroxide test based on the liberation 
of iodine by the peroxide oxygen, the 
v.Fellenberg test for aldehydes and 
the Kreis method. The latter is the 
most widely known chemical test for 
rancidity. A very convenient modi- 
fication of the peroxide value has 
been described by Wheeler.* The 
v.Fellenberg test has been worked 
into a quantitative estimation of fat- 
aldehyde values.° 


pew importance of the Kreis test 
often has been overestimated. 
The color caused by the reaction of 
epihydrin aldehyde with the phloro- 
glucinol sometimes is not given by 
rancid fats, which is the case after 
spoilage in vacuum. And this color 


occasionally is misleading in fresh 
oils, such as cottonseed oil, especially 
as few laboratories are equipped for 
the spectrophotometric measurements 
necessary in such cases. It is possible 
to avoid some of the interference by 
blowing the volatile epihydrin alde- 
hyde out of the fat-acid mixture be- 
fore letting it react with the phloro- 
glucinol. This permits a quantitative 
estimation of aldehyde which is in- 
dependent of the oil color.® 

The “ketonic” rancidity of butter 
and margarine is usually considered 
apart from the “oxidative” or “alde- 
hydic” spoilage. But there is no doubt 
that under certain conditions ketones 
are formed in fats in the absence of 
microorganisms. Fats and_ unsat- 
urated fatty acids, as well as glycerol, 
cholesterol, paraffin and the saturated 
aliphatic acids (with the exception of 
formic and acetic), develop ketones 
on irradiation.’ The reaction of ke- 
tones with salicylic aldehyde has been 
used in a test for their determination 
in fats. However, acetylmethylcar- 
binol, a mother substance of butter 
aroma, will make the reaction positive 
even in the complete absence of de- 
composition.® 

All these tests have their value, but 
they are not absolute indicators of the 
state of oxidation. The results ob- 
tained will vary with the various types 
of fat and the storage conditions. So 
lard will be rancid at a peroxide value 
much lower than that at which an oil 
would possess objectionable odor. 
And in the dark, the development ot 
organoleptic rancidity is much slower 
compared with that of peroxides than 
in the light.1° It is, therefore, often 
difficult to determine whether or not 
rancidity exists as long as there 18 
no specific test for malodorous sub- 
stances. 

But as an indication of the condi- 
tion of a fat, the methods to detect its 
resistance to oxidation give valuable 
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Developed in the laboratories of Swift & Co., this apparatus provides a reliabie means of 
determining the relative keeping quality of fats and oils. 





Its operation is based upon the forma- 


tion of aldehydes and peroxides in oxidative decomposition, and it interprets stability in terms 
of quantity of peroxides formed during exposure to accelerated oxidative conditions. 


information for practical purposes. 
Of these, there are four general types. 
One uses light to hasten oxidation, 
with the fading of methylene blue as 
the indicator.11 The others employ 
high temperatures. The simplest test 
consists of storing samples in beakers 
or bottles, usually at 60 deg. C., and 
examining them daily for odor. It 
has the disadvantage of slowness, 
since well-keeping fats may require 
weeks for turning rancid. But this is 
avoided if the temperature is raised 
to 95 deg. and the air replaced by 
oxygen (the disappearance of the 
oxygen is measured volumetrically), 
or if blowing’ is resorted to and the 
peroxide value determined at hourly 
intervals.‘? With these procedures, 
most results are obtained within a 
working day. The time required for 
the fat to absorb a certain amount of 
oxygen, for example 20 per cent by 
volume, or for it to reach a peroxide 
value characteristic of the beginning 
of organoleptic rancidity, gives a 
numerical index of the keeping qual- 
ity. Even if a poor fat should have 
been brought to a negative Kreis test 
and a negligible peroxide value by 
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heat treatment, the absence of any in- pecially the germ, has poor keeping 


duction period will reveal its lack. of 
stability within an hour in an accel- 
erated oxygen absorption test. The 
volumetric method has also been used 
for other products, such as crackers, 
and found more reliable than the test- 
ing of the shortening before baking.** 
Some stability tests make use of the 
increase in speed of absorption by 
exposing a large surface of the oil." 


NZYMES often have been sus- 

pected of being responsible for 
rancidity. But only recently has this 
been definitely ascertained. André 
and Hou found that the oil of crushed 
soy beans had the characteristics of 
blown oil after exposure to air in 
moist condition for a few days, and 
that heating of the bean material be- 
fore exposure prevented this change.’® 
The heat treatment of soy-bean flour 
for deodorization is common practice, 
and the destruction of the enzyme by 
the heat prevents rapid deterioration. 
There is little doubt that this lipoxi- 
dase, as the enzyme was called by its 
discoverers, is widely distributed. 
The fact that whole-wheat flour, es- 


quality while wheat oil has antioxy- 
genic properties is easily explained by 
the presence of such an enzyme. As 
in the case of soy beans, toasting the 
germ, thus inactivating the lipoxidase, 
improves stability."° The presence of 
a fat-oxidizing enzyme (oleinase) 
which survives ‘pasteurization also has 
been reported in mill.** 
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Laborator 


Dollars 


Or what a little applied chem- 
istry did for a meat packer 


By E. S. HURD 


Production Manager and Research Director, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AYS and means of saving a 
good many hundreds of dol- 
lars in production costs have 


been worked out in the research lab- 
oratory of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. What is perhaps more 
important, old processing methods 
have been improved and several new 
processes and new products have 
been developed. 

This laboratory had its inception 
five years ago when one burette and 
an electric hot-plate were purchased 
for determining the free-fatty-acid 
content of the lard rendered and re- 
fined in the plant. From this small 
beginning, the functions and equip- 
ment have been expanded until the 
laboratory now is used to control all 
of the processes of the plant, to test 
the raw materials and to lead the way 
to progress through research. 

Periodical analyses are made of the 
salt, sugar, spices and meat which go 
into sausage and other products and 
into the cures used in the plant. The 
meats for the various sausages are 
analyzed at intervals for protein and 
moisture content to insure uniformly 
high quality. Moreover, the finished 
products are analyzed almost daily, 
and when the laboratory reveals an 
improper condition, the processes and 
ingredients are examined step by step 
until the cause is located. If the 
bologna maker, to take an example, 
should slip up, he can be sure that he 
will be found out. All of which is 
sufficient incentive to make him do his 
job as it ought to be done. 

In curing meat, it is essential to ex- 
ercise close chemical control because 
of the many factors involved in the 
process. Stahl-Meyer makes good 
use of its laboratory to do this. The 
chemist, among other things, main- 
tains a check on the rapidity and 
degree of change of the nitrates to 
nitrites in color fixation. This insures 
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cured meats with an appetizing ap- 
pearance. 

The canning done in the plant also 
is under laboratory control, as is the 
smoking process. Lard _ rendering 
and refining, too, are watched closely, 
periodical tests being made for free 
fatty acid, oxygen absorption, iodine 
count, congealing point and moisture. 


ONTROL of the chemical com- 

position of water consumed in a 
meat plant, as in any other food proc- 
essing plant, is quite important, and 
Stahl-Meyer employs its laboratory 
for this purpose. Care is taken to 
maintain the proper pH value in the 
water and to regulate its hardness and 
mineral content. 

A biochemist is kept busy in the 
laboratory making analyses and con- 
ducting research, with the author 
acting as supervisor. The laboratory 
is equipped with enough apparatus 
and supplies to handle the daily 








problems and to conduct research. 

One piece of equipment, that for 
nitrogen digestion, was especially de- 
signed by the author, the apparatus 
available on the market being too 
large to fit the space available for it. 
The flask holder of this apparatus 
takes the shape of an arc and is sup- 
ported over bunsen burners by short 
iron legs. The holder, which has 
holes to accommodate eight flasks at 
one time, is U-shaped in cross-section 
so that its sides extend down beside 
the burners, holes in the front side 
permitting lighting and observation 
of the flame. Over the holder is 
mounted a hood with a pipe connect- 
ing to a 4-hp. blower that carries the 
fumes and undesirable gases outside 
the laboratory. Underneath the hood 
is a metal piece with holes that sup- 
port the necks of the eight flasks. 
This apparatus is fabricated from 
lead-coated iron, and the blower also 
embodies corrosion-resistant material. 

Equipped to handle all the chem- 
istry involved in the processing and 
curing of meat, except for bacterio- 
logical work, the laboratory has 
largely eliminated the guess-work 
and hit-and-miss operations of the 
packing plant. Additional informa- 
tion and data are being collected day 
by day, and equipment for bacterio- 
logical work to expedite fact gather- 
ing may be installed in the future. 


AM TO the cost to the packer of 
setting up a laboratory, it will 
vary from a few hundred to several 
thousand dollars, according to the size 
and variety of his production. But 
he may be assured that the cost will 
be little compared with the savings. 


In this research laboratory has been accomplished many things of practical value 
to Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 
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Herva Matte 


Can it capture an American market? To make 


this possible, the manufacturing and han- 


dling must be improved to yield a uniform, 


high quality product suited to our needs. 


ROBLEMS of foreign ex- 

change and trade balances may 

bring about the introduction of 
herva matte into the United States 
where private efforts have failed. 
Brazil’s Foreign Trade Commission, 
created recently for the purpose of 
meeting demands of foreign debts 
and purchases of needed materials in 
foreign markets, has decided that the 
time is propitious and has authorized 
an advertising campaign in the United 
States to popularize matte. 

Superficial studies have been made 
by some of the largest selling organi- 
zations in America as to the possibi- 
ties of introducing herva matte and 
various conclusions have been 
reached. Some have decided that it 
should be introduced as a health-food, 
because of the many virtues claimed 
for it. Others think that, in order to 
juggle with the flavor, it should be 
presented as a soda-fountain or bot- 
tled drink. Just why its legitimate 
claims as a mental stimulant, elimina- 
tor of fatigue and nutritive beverage 
are not sufficient to put it in the tea 
and coffee class is hard to understand. 

It would seem, however, that Amer- 
ican interest in herva matte has con- 
cerned itself exclusively with the sell- 
ing end of the business, or shall we 
say that, until now, only salesmen, 
have interested themselves in matte. 
One does not question the fact that 
selling is the final proof of, and rea- 
son for; but rather, whether the 
matte business of South America is 
ready to support the sellers in its 
present state of development. 

So far as we know nobody from 
the United States has ever made a 
proper study of matte. So far as we 
know, there exist no documents such 
as would be accepted by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Bureau or the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as to claims 
for vitamin, alkaloid and nutritive 
contents, which are the basis of all 
present therapeutic claims for matte. 
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Sketch of an automatic matte mill designed to produce a uniform type of matte 
suitable for the American market. 


(1) Fresh, green matte leaves on 
twigs ; (2) Cutter which reduces 
leaves and twigs; (3) Gas generator; 
(4) Suction fan; (5) Gas scrubber; 
(6) Muffler; (7) Tube which conducts 
cut matte leaves to flame; (8) Toast- 
ing chamber; (9) Elevator for convey- 
ing toasted leaves and twigs to cutter 
(10); (11) Twig eliminator; (12) Cy- 


Yet all of the matte sold thus far in 
the United States has been sold upon 
unsubstantiated claims and the matte 
dealers either fear or are in constant 
difficulties with the Government au- 
thorities, not because matte lacks the 
properties claimed, but because they 
are not substantiated by acceptable 
proof. That proper research would 
produce satisfactory results there is 
every reason to believe, but the re- 
search has not been made. 


T is when one comes to production, 
however, that real questions arise. 
Matte is a product of the forest, pro- 
duced over a wide-spread area. Most 
of the people in the business are de- 
scendants of families that have pur- 
sued the business for generations. 
This Brazilian family supplies that 
Argentine family. The distributor in 


clone for separating out leaves with 
stems attached and allowing clean 
leaves to pass on; (14) Cutter for re- 


moving stems from leaves; (15) Sep- 
arator for separating stems from 
leaves; (16) Revolving screen; (17) 


to (27) Additional cutters and screens 
for removing all fines, ete., and produc- 
ing a sized product. 


turn has his customers. They have 
their peculiar predelictions. So that 
there is production of a great many 
different types and varieties. Fac- 
tories confine themselves to these rec- 
ognized types and are not particularly 
flexible when it comes to producing 
such quantities of a standardized and 
uniform type as a big American move- 
ment would require. 

The herva matte business is to all 
intents and purposes in the wooden 
age at present, and before it can hope 
to take its place on the shelves, along 
with tea and coffee, it must be re- 
juvenated, even as they have been, in 
laboratory and machine shop. 

The Brazilian Chemical Institute 
maintains a laboratory in Parana so 
that matte destined for export may 
be analyzed and the rigid exigencies 
of the Argentine and Chilean matte 
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regulations observed. It is only per- 
mitted to harvest matte in the win- 
ter months, between April and Sep- 
tember, when the sap is down, and 
the growth of the trees suspended. 
The same tree may only be pruned 
once in three years, and it is pro- 
hibited to cut down or destroy a matte 
tree on any pretext except public serv- 
ice. The whole industry is regulated 
by laws calculated to conserve the 
trees, to protect against adulteration, 
to assist tax collections, and to mini- 
mize difficulties with inspectors at 
foreign custom-houses. 


N the harvesting, all branches up 

to about 1 in. in diameter are 
lopped off and piled at a given point. 
The tree is left absolutely bare. A 
fire of hardwood is built and reduced 
to a bed of red-hot embers with a 
minimum of smoke. An expert now 
takes each branch and passes it over 
the fire, manipulating it in such a 
manner as to produce a uniform ap- 
plication of heat to all parts of the 
branch. The process is accompanied 
by a crackling noise, as of miniature 
fire-crackers, as each leaf cell is ex- 
ploded by the moisture contained. 
The leaves lose about 50 per cent 
of their weight by this process and 
assume a bright green color, brighter 
than their original color on the tree. 
Something more than the expulsion 
of moisture takes place in this process 
of rapid toasting without burning, as 
the matte gains its flavor at this time 
and never tastes so good again. Matte 
dried in an oven never gains this 
flavor. 

The toasted leaves still attached to 
the twigs are now removed from the 
branches, done up into bunches and 
transported to the dryer. The origi- 
nal process as used in Parana was to 
smoke the leaves for twenty or more 
hours in a smoke house, just as the 
farmer smokes hams. This smoke 
pervaded product keeps indefinitely 
but it requires a cultivated taste and 
is only to be encountered in rural 
districts. Aromatic woods are used 
in the process. In the common proc- 
ess in use today a huge grid or rack 
of saplings is constructed under a 
roof thatched with palm branches. A 
furnace is built at some distance from 
the center of the floor under the grid 
and the heated air is conducted to the 
grid by a tunnel, so that matte piled 
on the grid is subjected to heat which 
contains little or no smoke. This 
process further dries the product, but 
has also the effect of curing it so 
that it will withstand the vicisitudes 
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of transportation to the matte mills 
of Curityba or Buenos Aires. 

As it is still attached to the twigs 
it all goes to the “cancha.” The lat- 
est form of cancha is a circular bin 
15 ft. across and 3 ft. deep, with a 
floor of perforated cast iron segments. 
A roller, studded with wooden pad- 
dles, is dragged around on the matte, 
which is forced through the holes. 
Any twigs which will not pass the 
holes are thrown away. The product 
is now the finished product of the 
forest, and the raw material of the 
matte-mills. 

The present type of matte mill 
was conceived by carpenters and 
rule-of-thumb engineers, to produce 
the types of matte desired by their 
customers. Its functions are to 
pound, grind and pulverize the leaves 
and such of the sticks and twigs as 
the product contains, and then sift it 
into various classifications. These 
mills are all right for the purpose for 
which they were designed, but could 
not be counted upon to produce great 
quantities of the type of matte that 
would be accepted by Americans, as 
will be explained. 


F ALL the matte used in South 

America, 90 per cent is of the 
chimarrao type (pronounced Shimer- 
ong). This is a finely pulverized 
product with leaf particles not ex- 
ceeding 1 mm. in diameter. The tea 
type, such as should be sold in the 
United States, is called Chileno, and 
consists of clean leaf particles about 
3 mm. in diameter and is free from 
powder, twigs, and leaf ribs in any 
form. With the mechanical equip- 
ment of the present mills not more 
than 20 per cent of this type is pro- 


duced. It is a by-product of the 
chimarrao. Chimarrao is the meal 
ticket. For this reason, Brazilian 


matte manufacturers never get very 
enthusiastic over the idea of furnish- 
ing the American market with its 
colossal potential consumption. They 
would have to change their whole 
equipment to enter a market that 
would accept but 20 per cent of their 
product. 

Having outlined the general scheme 
of the matte industry, as conducted 
today, let us consider the defects and 
opportunity for improvement. Matte 
first achieved popularity as a stimu- 
lant, food auxiliary and anti-scor- 
butic; valuable if not priceless prop- 
erties to the early arrivals in South 
America. It substituted for alcohol 
as a stimulant and social beverage, 
counteracted fatigue during long and 





arduous voyages, and took the place 
of vegetables where meat was the 
only available food for long periods. 
It is still treasured for these and 
other half-proven qualities. 

The ingredients which are respon- 
sible for these valuable properties are 
very unstable, subject to oxidase or 
enzyme action. Consequently, great 
care must be taken in manufacturing 
processes to preserve them; other- 
wise the matte loses its aromatic, 
agreeable flavor and becomes just so 
much hay, so to speak, and not very 
palatable hay at that. 


byes first reform recommended is 
to improve the toasting process as 
conducted in the forest. It is impos- 
sible to toast the leaves uniformly, 
however expert the workman may be; 
charred leaves ruin the matte and 
under-toasted leaves are prone to 
destructive fermentations. The proc- 
ess recommended would employ 
producer-gas generated by aromatic 
hardwoods that would improve the 
flavor of the product. The leaves, 
previously removed from the twigs 
in the forest, would be dropped sys- 
tematically into the flame and the 
degree of toasting would be regulated 
by the force of the suction fan. The 
process has already been experi- 
mented with, with complete success. 
The type of matte produced was pro- 
nounced universally a surprising im- 
provement upon any it was compared 
with. 

If experiment could develop a sys- 
tem for cutting the green leaves to 
desired sizes, passing them immedi- 
ately through the flame and while hot 
and dry, to a vacuum package, the 
problem would be solved and matte 
could more than compete with exist- 
ing beverages. 

Until the green leaf cutting idea is 
perfected, if that is possible, the gas- 
dried leaves should be shipped in bar- 
rels directly to the mills, as the burlap 
sacks favors enzymic action, admit- 
ting rain, mist and whatnot to the 
hygroscopic material, so that acetic 
acid often develops on the voyage, 
to say nothing of spontaneous com- 
bustion and other phenomena of fer- 
mentation. The toasted leaves should 
be shipped to New York and milled 
here, as the cutting and classifying 
machinery immediately available 1s 
far superior to anything to be found 
in the matte mills of Brazil or Argen- 
tina. The toasted leaves would enter 
duty free while the manufactured 
leaves must pay 10 per cent ad va- 
lorum. 
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This pilot fermenting plant is a small 

edition of Hoffman’s main system. Each 

of the miniature fermenters handles 
eight barrels. 


Piloting 


Production 


Miniature plants bridge gap between 


laboratory and factory. 
product development. 


By HALDANE GEE 


New York, N. Y. 


ILOT PLANTS, for many 
P=: important tools in the 

chemical industry, are now 
proving valuable instruments of food 
manufacturing. The pilot plant, or 
“semi-works,” is the production trick 
which bridges the gap between the lab- 
oratory and the plant. It usually is 
equipped with semi-commercial appa- 
ratus—pocket-size editions of stand- 
ard factory machinery. 

Most obvious of pilot-plant appli- 
cations is the trial of new products 
or formulas under conditions com- 
parable to those prevailing for full- 
scale batches, but with a saving in the 
cost of raw material. A similar task 
is the appraisal or development of 
new equipment for a process proven 
in the laboratory, but where the pur- 
chase of thousand-gallon units will 
represent a large financial loss, should 
they prove unsuited or unsuccessful. 

Piloting will also solve new-product 
cost problems where costs cannot be 
ascertained from market reports on 
raw material and engineering calcula- 
tions of the cost of manufacture. 
And allied information may be de- 
sired on the personnel overhead of a 
new process. Again, the pilot plant 
can be used as a training school for 
plant operatives. 

The semi-works has, on occasion, 
been used for actual production. 

aking samples of lines which have 
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Save money. 





Facilitate 


not attained volume sale and manu- 
facturing minor specialties for which 
the full plant cannot be operated 
profitably—these are two jobs to 
which the semi-works has been as- 
signed. Although these functions 
might not alone justify a new semi- 
works installation, they illustrate its 
convenience. 

Pilot plants capable of serving all 
of the foregoing purposes are neces- 
sarily permanent institutions, as are 
some designed recently for food in- 
dustries. Others, however, are es- 
sentially one-time propositions, on 
occasion assembled from junk, used 
to solve a problem and subsequently 
scrapped. 


N ELABORATE pilot plant is 

the recently - built miniature 
brewery of the Hoffman Beverage 
Co., Newark, N. J. Model breweries 
have been used in the past by brew- 
ing schools, but the Hoffman installa- 
tion is believed to be the first 
thorough-going semi-works to become 
an integral and permanent part of a 
modern commercial brewery. Hoff- 
man has paid in the pilot plant the 
same attention to detail which char- 
acterizes the full-scale process. The 
scale is such that gallon quantities in 
the pilot plant become approximately 
barrel quantities in the main plant. 
This pilot installation will be used for 








exhaustive trials of formulas and for 
perfecting new beverages. 

Since the pilot unit links the labor- 
atory and the plant, there may be ex- 
pected a difference of opinion as to 
whether piloting should be under the 
control of research or production de- 


partments. Good practice dictates 
that the research staff have charge 
of pilot operations. In the case of 
General Foods Corp. the gap between 
research and production is bridged by 
an engineering research department. 

A typical General Foods piloted 
process is blanching Brazil nuts. This 
operation follows shelling and _ in- 
volves removal of the brown peel 
from the meat. The incentive for 
devising a blanching process lay in 
the fact that kernels were twice as 
expensive as unpeeled nuts, what 
with the blanching operation being 
performed in England. 

The trick in this case was to sepa- 
rate a tough, oil-free skin from a 
kernel two-thirds oil. This task was 
turned over to a research man and 
one helper, who, within three months, 
had invented a pilot plant which 
blanched successfully. This was as- 
sembled mostly from scrap and cost 
otherwise only $1,800. 

This pilot plant was so successful 
that, with minor improvements, it 
soon was placed in regular service in 
the nut department, handling a ton of 
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Brazils a day. Plans were out for a 
larger plant to cost $5,000 when re- 
search revealed an even more econom- 
ical process, and the original method 
was abandoned. With the first proc- 
ess, the skins were chipped off the 
kernels, but the second plant operated 
on the dissolving principle. It cost 
only $600 and handled three tons a 
day. 

General Foods has indorsed the 
permanent pilot plant for chocolate. 
The Walter Baker plant at Boston 
will shortly be equipped with machin- 
ery for handling 100-lb. lots of choc- 
olate coatings and fillings, permitting 
the trial of customers’ proposed for- 
mulas without tying up regular pro- 
duction equipment. 

Though the use of the pilot plant 
in baking has been limited, there are 
some examples of its adoption. Min- 
iature mixers and molders have 
proven convenient for production 
problems on bread, but there does not 
seem to have been devised a success- 
ful traveling oven in any small size. 


HE pilot plant obviously is best 

suited to centralized manufactur- 
ing operations. This limitation may 
explain why it is not better known in 
the food field, where the perishable 
commodities are processed at a num- 
ber of branch plants. An organiza- 
tion operating several similar fac- 
tories may, however, regard any one 
of them as a pilot plant. 


Just such a procedure has been 
adopted by one of the large national 
baking chains. Changes and improve- 
ments suggested by the laboratory are 
assigned to different plants for test 
runs, each bakery handling one or two 
experimental doughs a day, with dif- 
ferent phases of the problem assigned 
to different units. This plan evens 
the load of development work, ob- 
viates the necessity for a special pilot 
plant and permits also the elimination 
of possible local variable factors. 

There has been a complete minia- 
ture bakery in operation in New York 
for ten years. This installation is 
part of the research equipment of the 
Fleischmann Laboratories. It has 
repeatedly demonstrated its value for 
experimental work. All of the com- 
mercial bakery processes are repre- 
sented, but the equipment is more 
than a small-size bread factory. Re- 
finements have been added to guar- 
antee accurate control and recording 
of humidity and temperature. 

Most of the equipment in the pilot 
bakery was purchased originally from 
stock. One of the units, however, the 
oven, did require special design. 
When the pilot bakery was first as- 
sembled, it included a traveling oven 
36 ft. long. But too much time was 
required for warming up the oven, 
and sample loaves could be taken only 
at the center of the run, involving 
waste of bread. This boosted costs, 
and the traveling oven was aban- 





Pilot brewhouse at Hoffman Beverage Co. 
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It is complete in every detail, even to 
being supplied with filtered air. 





doned. Its place was taken by an 
electric oven fitted with special tem- 
perature controls and equipped with 
steam pipes to regulate humidity. 
The oven has two shelves, each about 
six feet square, and it accommodates 
a batch of 150 one-pound loaves. 
Experimental bakes are both accurate 
and convenient. 

The Fleischmann pilot bakery has 
been used to try out dough condi- 
tioners and to correct the diastatic 
deficiency of certain flours. Two 
phases of the dough conditioning 
problem have been handled. One is 
the nutrition of the yeast during its 
active period, involving variations in 
the nitrogen and phosphorus available 
for the organisms. The other is the 
modification of the flour gluten to in- 
crease plasticity, a result achieved 
with oxidizing salts. Bolstering the 
diastase content of flours, the other 
important pilot-plant research prob- 
lem, entails changes in the enzyme 
complex of the malt syrup. 


INCE 1922, the Fleischmann Lab- 

oratories have made extensive use 
of the pilot procedure in yeast manu- 
facture, the pilot plant duplicating 
the conditions prevailing in full-scale 
yeast manufacturing. With Fleisch- 
mann commercial yeast plants hand- 
ling batches of 20,000 to 30,000 Ib., 
the pilot installations are designed for 
lots of 300 to 800 Ib., and even as low 
as a few pounds can be grown. 

Pilot yeast plants are now in exist- 
ence at branch factories at Peekskill 
and Chicago. The Fleischmann Lab- 
oratories pilot plant, where much of 
the earlier research was conducted, 
was partially dismantled after the 
experimental work was completed. 
Sufficient of the pilot apparatus was 
left intact, however, to permit quick 
reassembly of the equipment should 
new problems arise. 

The experience of the Fleischmann 
Laboratories with the semi-works has 
been so satisfactory that several other 
processes have been studied with this 
technique. At the Peekskill factory 
is a semi-works designed for protein 
hydrolysate. The Cincinnati factory 
has a semi-works for malt enzymes. 

The main laboratory in New York 
has, in addition to the miniature 
bakery, another pilot plant devoted to 
the experimental manufacture of 
malt syrups and of diastatic prepara- 
tions from malt. The malt plant has 
resulted in a number of valuable dis- 
coveries about this class of products 
which would likely have been missed 
in routine factory operations. 
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Kee Yolk 


“Makes” Mayonnaise 


Correct Application of the Principles of Emul- 


sification Also Governs Quality of Product 


AYONNAITSE is distin- 
M guished from other salad 
dressings by its heavy con- 
sistency or body, its palate-smoothness 
and its fresh, uncooked flavor. These 
characteristics are largely due to the 
physical form by which it is con- 
stituted, namely that of a heavy, semi- 
solid emulsion of the oil-in-water 
type. The ingredient which is respon- 
sible for the production of this emul- 
sion is the egg yolk. In other words, 
mayonnaise is made possible by the 
strong emulsifying powers of egg 
yolk, whereby a large proportion of oil 
is incorporated into a small proportion 
of water to form a fine-grained, stable 
emulsion. Thus, in a very real sense, 
the egg yolk “makes” the mayonnaise. 
It is evident from these general 
considerations that the egg yolk is one 
of the chief concerns of the mayon- 
naise manufacturer. In this article 
an attempt will be made to summarize 
the results of recent research as well 
as the best practices regarding the use 
of yolk in making mayonnaise by the 
batch method. 

Mayonnaise was first made using 
freshly-separated yolks. Although 
this method is still used where prac- 
ticable, most manufacturers now de- 
pend on some kind of preserved yolk. 
This is especially true of the many 
small mayonnaise plants of local 
ownership. These manufacturers are 
too far away from a commercial 
source of fresh yolk to obtain it at a 
reasonable price. 


At the present time, preserved 
yolks are available in five main 
conditions: frozen salted, frozen 
sugared, fresh refrigerated, especially 
treated and dried. This is also the 
order of their volume consumption by 
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the mayonnaise trade. Since the frozen 
yolk occupies the place of leading im- 
portance and, especially since the 
smaller mayonnaise manufacturer 
uses a frozen yolk, salted or sugared, 
this discussion will be largely devoted 
to the problems encountered in its use. 
For the same reasons the familiar 
batch method of manufacture is un- 
derstood unless otherwise stipulated. 
The starting mixture for a batch of 
mayonnaise usually consists of egg 
yolk, sugar, salt and spices and a 
small amount of vinegar. The oil is 
slowly added to this mixture until the 
emulsion begins to “make,” when the 
rate of oil addition may be increased 
to a suitable rate. The physical con- 
dition of this starting mixture appears 
to control the quality of the finished 
product, provided a suitable formula 
is employed. Two conditions must be 
adhered to in regard to the nature of 
the starting mixture. First, it must 
contain sufficient moisture to start 
the emulsifying process and carry it 
on until at least half of the oil has 
been added. Second, it must have a 
heavy body, like a thick paste, yet 
smooth in texture. This second qual- 
ification appears to be necessary to 
the production of a fine “grain” in 
the emulsion. Now in order to gain 
these two ends the yolk must be in 
the proper physical condition. 
Consider the use of fresh yolk for 
a moment. Fresh yolk is usually too 
light in body to produce a good emul- 
sion at the start. This is true in spite 
of the fact that fresh yolk is the best 
possible emulsifier and that less can 
be used than is required for frozen 
yolk. The reason is simply this : there 
is too much “free” moisture present. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the 
yolk is water. It may be “free” as in 


fresh yolk or “bound” as in preserved 
yolks, salted or sugared. By “free” 
water is meant water as a component 
of a heterogeneous mixture. In such 
a condition it will freeze at 32 deg. F., 
will evaporate readily and will dilute 
any water soluble substance in contact 
with it. “Bound” water cannot do 
any of these things. Therefore, when 
the amount of moisture is given in 
per cent by weight in a starting mix- 
ture, its effect upon the emulsion can- 
not be predicted unless the condition 
or state of the moisture is also known. 
This will be evident from the follow- 
ing considerations regarding the use 
of the different types of yolks. 


XCESS “free” moisture in fresh 

yolks may be reduced by vary- 
ing the procedure. For example, 
either by adding half of the yolk at 
the start and the remainder after the 
emulsion has been well started or by 
using sufficient salt, sugar and spices 
to bind the excess moisture. The salt 
especially has a strong water-binding 
power. The exact amount most de- 
sirable to use depends upon the 
weight of yolk used. About 5 to 7 
per cent of salt based on the total 
weight of the starting mixture is a 
good ratio. Another excellent water- 
holding agent suitable for the purpose 
is pressed or de-fatted mustard flour. 
(See Kilgore, L. B., Mustard and 
the Mayonnaise, Glass Packer, Octo- 
ber, 1932, February, 1933; and Cor- 
ran, J. W., Emulsification by Mus- 
tard, Food Manufacturer, January, 
1934.) This also has two additional 
advantages: it gives the heavy paste 
body that is so desirable; and the 
mustard has been shown to have de- 
cided emulsifying properties of its 
own. 
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Thus, we see that in the case of 
fresh yolks a means must be pro- 
vided whereby the free moisture is 
held in a paste form in order to start 
a fine-grained, smooth emulsion which 
is essential to a good mayonnaise. In 
the case of the frozen, preserved yolk, 
this problém is partially taken care of 
by the packer. When a frozen yolk 
of good quality is allowed to come up 
to room temperature evenly, it should 
be a smooth, heavy paste of about the 
correct consistency. A suitable way 
in which to insure an even thaw is to 
place the cans in an ice chest or me- 
chanical refrigerator, at about 45 deg. 
F., over night. If a sufficient number 
of cans is used, six or more, they 
may simply be set over night in an 
insulated box and the thawing will 
take place in a satisfactory manner. 
In no case should the thawing be 
rushed by heating or by the addition 
of water. This rough treatment would 
spoil the results which the packer is 
striving to obtain, namely, a smooth 
product with little loss in emulsifying 
powers. So a schedule of operations 
allowing time for the thawing is abso- 
lutely essential if the frozen yolk is to 
give the best results. 

It was stated above that the “free” 
water which was present in the case 
of the fresh yolks is bound very 
securely in the treated and frozen 
yolks. In order to start the emulsion 
it is often necessary therefore to sup- 
ply a small amount of free moisture 
by adding a little vinegar at the start 
of the batch. This is especially true 
when the spices, sugar and condi- 
ments are added in a dry form at the 
start. Just how much liquid should 
be added at the start depends upon 
many conditions. Gray and his co- 
workers (see Gray, Southwick and 
Maier, The Glass Packer, October, 
1929) have shown that in general, the 
lower moisture content given by vine- 
gar added at the start the higher the 
consistency of the finished batch. The 
reverse also appears to be true. It is 
obvious that the consistency of the 
finished mayonnaise cannot be_in- 
creased indefinitely by continually 
reducing the initial moisture. At all 
times there must be enough moisture 
present to hold the oil being fed in. 
Otherwise the emulsion will break be- 
fore sufficient oil has been added to 
get the batch properly started. It 
seems advisable not to add more vine- 
gar until at least one-half of the oil 
is in the emulsion, otherwise a decided 
drop in the final consistency will be 
obtained. The best practice appears 
to be the addition of just enough 
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vinegar at the start to make a heavy 
paste of the yolk and spices. Beat it 
until smooth and no longer. Then 
run in the oil until half has been 
added, add another portion of vinegar 
equal to that added at the start, and 
the remainder at the end of the batch. 
The whole point of the matter is this: 
that the least possible excess free 
moisture should be present while the 
oil is being added. 


pices above procedure for making 
mayonnaise is probably the most 
conventional one. There are many 
variations used by ingenious manu- 
facturers in which the same principle 
is employed, although the details of 
the process may be different. For ex- 
ample, another solution to the prob- 
lem of producing high consistency 
mayonnaise having medium or low 
yolk content, is to start the.emulsion 
by means of some finished mayon- 
naise added to the yolk and spices. 
This trick of starting an emulsion, or 
“seeding” it, by means of one pre- 
viously made is common in pharma- 
ceuticals. It is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a process for continuous 
emulsification. 


ANUFACTURERS often ask, 
“How much yolk should be used 

in making mayonnaise?” Of course 
the answer to that question depends 
upon the equipment available and the 
method of procedure. But that is 
evading the issue, for one who really 
desires some definite figures on the 
subject. The question may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, is there 
an upper limit above which the addi- 
tion of more yolk fails to improve the 
texture or quality of the product? 
Second, what is the lower limit below 
which it would be inadvisable to go? 
In order to avoid all the complica- 
tions arising from the various pro- 
cedures used for making mayonnaise, 
the writer attempted to develop a 
chemical method of determinnig the 
correct amount of yolk for a certain 
type formula. (See Kilgore, L. B., 
Egg and Poultry Journal, March, 
1933.) The results showed practi- 
cally no correlation. This clearly in- 
dicated that above a certain minimum 
egg yolk content, say, 5 per cent up 
to about 8 to 9 per cent, the differ- 
ences in the character of the mayon- 
naises tested depended upon the 
procedure used in their manufacture 
and not upon the amount of yolk 
used. Of course more yolk than is 
indicated in the above range may be 
used, but for texture of the emulsion 





as well as stability, no advantage is 
gained by using a higher percentage. 
In regard to a minimum yolk content 
it may be noted that as a general rule 
a lower percentage of freshly-sepa- 
rated yolks may be used than of 
frozen or treated yolks. 

It is well to refer to the definition 
of mayonnaise salad dressing fur- 
nished by the Food and Drug Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the Mayonnaise Institute, 
when considering any reduction in the 
yolk content. This is mentioned here 
due to the fact that such a lowering 
may well come within the total egg 
and oil content and yet the same for- 
mula would include more moisture 
than is stipulated by the definition. 
The only way in which a liquid may 
be added directly so as to raise the 
moisture content is by means of vine- 
gar or lemon juice. By vinegar is 
meant no less than 40-grain, or 4 per 
cent, acetic acidity. Figures indicate 
how easy it is to use vinegar of lower 
strength. The acetic acidity of a 
mayonnaise usually does not exceed 
0.5 per cent as acetic acidity; most 
manufacturers use about 0.4 per cent. 
Now, 0.4 per cent acetic acidity would 
be gained by adding 10 per cent of 
the weakest strength vinegar, any ad- 
ditional moisture would be considered 
as water. Allowing 3 per cent for 
spices, sugar and condiments, a may- 
onnaise of 0.4 per cent acidity would 
contain 87 per cent total yolk and oil. 


OF COURSE, whole eggs may be 
used and the moisture would be 
raised, but not as much could be 
added as vinegar or the consistency 
would be drastically lowered. Ob- 
viously, the moisture that would equal 
the amount present if the whites cor- 
responding to the yolks had been 
used, cannot be added as _ water. 
Therefore, when the yolk content is 
lowered, oil is usually substituted in 
its place; but there is a limit to the 
amount of oil a certain amount of 
yolk is able to emulsify. The work- 
ing formula for mayonnaise is there- 
fore rather well defined. As regards 
the three main constituents, yolk, oil 
and vinegar, it is closely delimited. 
The differences noted in the texture 
and stability of mayonnaise are in 
general caused more by the procedure 
and quality of the materials used than 
by the formula. 

Assuming a good formula and cor- 
rect procedure, the single ingredient 
which most influences the character 
of the finished product is the yolk. 
The yolk “makes”’ the mayonnaise. 
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Tested 


Cleansers 


for 
Dairy Plants 


PART ONE 


Extensive experiments deter- 
mine relative cost, efficiency 
and practicability of various 
alkalis in washing containers. 


By FORREST GRAYSON 


Plant Superintendent, 
Ebling Creamery Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


plants which combine minimum 

cost with maximum effective- 
ness and practicability have been 
worked out by the author in an ex- 
tended series of experiments. These 
studies, comprising carefully-con- 
trolled washing tests, were under- 
taken after it had been demonstrated 
that good cleaning could be accom- 
plished with sodium metasilicate in 
concentrations as low as 0.3 per cent 
of total alkali. The usual procedure 
had been to employ concentrations of 
3 per cent, or more. 

Started four years ago, the tests 
really took the form of comparisons 
of sodium metasilicate with other 
well-known basic alkalis and a num- 
ber of alkaline mixtures sold as spe- 
cial brands. All cleaners were rated 
primarily on a performance basis, and 
whenever little choice existed between 
the relative efficiencies of two or more 
products, cost was the deciding factor. 

The result of these experiments are 
presented in two installments. This, 
the first, covers the findings in the 
bottle and can washing tests. It 
shows that a physically clean and sat- 
isfactorily sterile milk bottle can be 
obtained with relatively low concen- 
trations of metasilicate and caustic 
and that small amounts of metasili- 


(Uy piants wi solutions for dairy 
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Courtesy Philadelphia Quartz Co, 


Low concentrations of metasilicate and caustic in the washing 
solution produce a clean, commercially sterile milk bottle. 


cate do a good job of can washing. 

A series of bottle washing tests was 
carried out on a set of four four- 
tank Meyer-Dumore bottle washers, 
each of which delivered approxi- 
mately 40,000 bottles during the day’s 
run. Performance of the cleaning 
solutions was rated as satisfactory 
when the bottles attained an arbitrary 
standard of physical appearance and 
met the established requirement on 
bacteria counts. The tests were ex- 
tremely valuable in helping to estab- 
lish the superiority of certain com- 
binations of alkalis for cleaning milk 
bottles. 


N these experiments, no attempt 
was made to prepare soaker-tank 
solutions which would be 100 per 


cent efficient in bactericidal power. 
Rather, the studies were conducted 
on the premise that a physically clean 
bottle would be practically sterile. 
Therefore, special care and control 
were exercised in respect to the tem- 
peratures of the soaking solutions, 
concentrations and combinations of 
alkalis so that after the last water 
rinses every bottle would be perfectly 
clean and free of all traces of alkali. 
Of course, the bottles in all washing 
machines were given a final chlorine 
rinse, although a large number of 
plate counts made before the chlorina- 
tion demonstrated satisfactorily that 
a physically clean, bright bottle free 
of any haze or rinse-water fog was 
sterile, showing a count below 50 (see 


Table 1 on page 232). 
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On the basis of established prac- 
tices it was found that straight caustic 
soda, caustic-ash mixtures and Com- 
pound A (composed principally of 
caustic and ash, see Table 1, appen- 
dix) would not consistently give the 
desired bottle at any concentrations 
from 0.5-per cent to 3.5 per cent total 
alkalinity. 

Trisodium phosphate, straight, pro- 
duced a bottle meeting the standard 
at concentrations as low as 0.3 per 
cent total alkali. However the cost 
was excessive (see test 12 in table). 

Sodium metasilicate, straight, met 
the standards, but costs again were 
high, and mechanical difficulties in 
operating the washer were encoun- 
tered before the test run was com- 
pleted. 

Commercial “wet” mixtures of 
caustic and trisodium phosphate gave 
a satisfactory bottle, but here again 
costs were higher than the formula 
finally selected. A mixture of caustic 
and trisodium phosphate proved effec- 
tive, but the best combination of the 
two, even at the lowest concentration 
consistent with uniform results, gave 
washing costs greater than the for- 
mula chosen. 


“é ” 


A? a result of this series of tests, 
extending over a period of almost 
two years, the procedure in Table 2 
now is standard. 

The washer is a four-tank, twelve- 
bottle-wide Meyer-Dumore with a ca- 
pacity of 120 bottles per minute. The 
primary requirement of the daily 
make-up is to maintain a 0.5-0.7 per 
cent total alkali concentration in tank 


Table 2: Standard Procedure 


Capac- Tempera- 


it, ture 
Tank (gal) (deg. F.) Initial Charge 

1 560 110 80 lb. of flake caustic 

2 600 140 60 lb. of flake caustic; 20 
lb. of sodium metasilicate 

3 600 150 60 lb. of sodium metasili- 
cate 

4 450 95 Rinse water 


Daily make-up: 20 Ib. of caustic; 20 lb. of sodium 
metasilicate in Tank |. 


1. Ordinarily, this strength is main- 
tained by the daily addition of 20 lb. 
each of caustic and sodium metasili- 
cate; of course, a “quality” bottle 
must be delivered at all times. After 
28 days of operation all tanks are 
drained, cleaned out and recharged. 

The Dumore Junior is a single tank, 
eight-bottle-wide machine having a 
capacity of 60 bottles per minute. 
The tank holds 875 gal. (standard 
type is 650 gal.), having been enlarged 
so the bottles would remain in the 
soaker solution for 25 minutes. It 
is charged with 75 lb. of caustic and 
50 lb. of sodium metasilicate. The 
temperature is held at 140 deg. F. 
The average daily additions consist 
of 10 lb. of caustic and 10 lb. of so- 
dium metasilicate, which is sufficient 
to maintain 0.8-1.0 per cent total 
alkali concentration and produce a 
quality bottle. After 28 days of oper- 
ation, the tank is drained, cleaned and 
recharged. 

A three-tank Ladewig washer, 
twelve-bottles wide, also is being used. 
It has a washing rate of 60 bottles per 
minute. The first tank, holding 495 
gal., is charged with 10 lb. of caustic 
and 10 Ib. of sodium metasilicate. 
The temperature is maintained at 110 


Table 1: Relative Cost and Effectiveness of Alkali Cleaning Agents 


Test Tota! 
No. Days Alkalies alkali (1b.) 

1 21 Compound A 1,200 

Sodium metasilicate 40 

2 21 Sodium metasilicate 1,600 

Caustic 440 

3 21 Sodium metasilicate 920 

Caustic 320 

4 21 Sodium metasilicate 760 

Caustic 440 

5 28 Compound A 1,520 

6 28 Sodium metasilicate 2,040 

Caustic 640 

7 28 Sodium metasilicate 760 

Caustic 600 

8 28 Sodium metasilicate 880 

Caustic 640 

9 29 Compound A 1,480 

10 21 Sodium metasilicate 760 

Caustic 520 

1 28 Sodium metasilicate 840 

Caustic 640 

12 26 Trisodium phosphate 2,120 

13 21 Compound A 1,120 

14 22 Sodium metasilicate 680 

Caustic 520 

15 34 Sodium metasilicate 880 

Caustic 860 

16 34 Compound B 1,060 

17 28 Caustic 700 

Compound C 640 

18 28 Caustic 700 

TSP 880 

19 28 Sodium metasilicate 640 

Caustic 700 


*Quart bottles. 
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Pounds Cost Average plate counts* 
used per (cents per ————=- ——7\ 
1,000 1,000 Before After 
bottles bottles) Cleaning Cleaning 
1.43 5.788 65 0 

.05 
1.90 6.828 2 0 
a) 
1.09 4.154 28 0 
. 38 
.90 4.028 16 0 
ys 
1. 36 5.372 32 0 
1.82 6.749 0 0 
my 
. 68 3.470 42 2 
.54 
keg 3.865 22 0 
ay f 
Te | 5.016 128 0 
.90 4.318 96 0 
.62 
ae 3.7395 12 2 
ior 
2.03 5.278 0 0 
1.39 5.299 26 5 
ote 3.867 0 
39 
.65 3.647 14 0 
.63 
.78 3.900 10 0 
.625 
mY | 5.518 82 0 
.625 
ae 3.867 30 0 
<oe 3.409 22 0 
.625 





deg. F. Tank 2 (700 gal.) is charged 
with 75 lb. of caustic and 25 lb. of 
sodium metasilicate, the temperature 
being held around 140 deg. Tank | 
is drained and recharged every third 
day, while 5 lb. each of caustic and 
metasilicate are added on the other 
days. Tank 2 is allowed to run 28 
days before draining and recharging. 
Daily make up in this second tank is 
about 7 lb. each of caustic and meta- 
silicate to maintain a total alkali con- 
centration of 1.0 per cent. Tank 3 
(210 gal.) holds rinse water only. 


o choosing an alkaline cleanser for 
cans, consideration must be given 
to the dissolving effect of the solution 
upon tin. And it is important that 
sodium metasilicate has been shown 
by comprehensive tests on both cans 
and equipment to be much less de- 
structive toward tin than are other 
alkalis. 

The use of sodium metasilicate in 
can washing operations is relatively 
simple. With a Rice and Adams 
washer, | lb. of metasilicate is added 
to the water in the solution tank at the 
beginning of operation, and 1 Ib. is 
used as make-up for every 50 cans 
washed. The temperature of the 
cleaning solution is held at 140 deg. 
F., and there is no difficulty in pro- 
ducing clean, dry, sweet smelling, 
commercially sterile cans and covers. 
At all times the specified quantity of 
cleanser should be dissolved in a pail 
of water before it is added to the 
solution in the washer. 

The majority of cream and butter- 
milk cans were washed in a Creamery 
Package rotary washer. This ma- 
chine is charged with 2 lb. of sodium 
metasilicate to start, and 2 lb. are 
added for every 100 cans washed. 
The temperature of the solution is 
held close to 175 deg. F. 

The cleaning operations described 
in this article may be considered typi- 
cal, and they should, with slight modi- 
fications, prove readily applicable to 
existing conditions in the majority of 
dairies and creameries. This, too, 
applies to the other dairy plant clean- 
ing operations to be described in the 
next installment. 


Table 1: Appendix 


Compound Composition Per Cent 
A NaOH 76 
Na2CO3 17 
Na2SiO3. 5H20 ? 
B NaOH 94 
TSP 6 
Cc NasPO..9.5H20 93 
NaHCO; 4 
Na silicate 2 
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On this page: Four members of 
the new family of packages 
created by International Salt Co., 
New York, N. Y. These new con- 
tainers have been so treated as to 
endow them with individuality 
and yet give them a common 
resemblance, thereby multiplying 
the effect of the company’s ad- 
vertising. The four shown here 
are for table salt, ice cream salt, 
sausage seasoning and smoke 
salt. Their design is part of a 
big package modernization pro- 
gram by International. 
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Salt Family Redressed. As part of a large- 
scale package redesign program which will 
give all its containers a family resemblance, 
International Salt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
has introduced a number of new packages. 
That these containers have a common resem- 
blance while maintaining individuality is 
seen in the accompanying illustrations, which 
show four recently put on the market. Each 
of these has at the bottom a “block” which 
identifies the product and the manufacturer. 
Above this appears the brand name in dis- 
tinctive lettering on a spacious background. 

Nor is art all that has been incorporated in 
these packages. Attention has been paid to 
product protection and consumer convenience. 
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The Sterling carton not only is sealed 
with a tight-wrapped paper wrapper, 
but it is water-proofed with an as- 
phaltum lining to assure “free run- 
ning” under any climatic conditions. 
In the matter of consumer conven- 
ience, the carton carries a metal 
pouring spout which opens on the 
side instead of in the top. This per- 
mits pouring without turning the box 
completely upside down and makes it 
easier to observe the operation. As 
to colors, the wrapper is printed in two 
shades of blue. 

The package for Retsof Ice Cream 
Salt, a rock salt product, is shown 
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with the top flaps open. As it leaves 
the production line with these flaps 
sealed down, the U-shaped cut ex- 
poses a perforated, circular push-out 
section. This device permits pouring 
without tearing open the carton. The 
box is of heavy paperboard material 
and the color combination is red, 
white and blue. 

The containers for the Smoke Salt 
and Seasoning for Sausage are of 
paperboard with metal ends. Each 
has a friction type closure and both 
embody the colors: yellow, blue, 
white and red, with the metal ends in 
gold. 


Dainty Dot Design. Designed to 
add a touch of color to the kitchen, 
the spice containers of Millbrook 
Products Co., Somerville, Mass., 
are attractively novel. Made of pa- 
perboard with metal ends, the con- 
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tainers are tight wrapped with an 
all-over label. The wrapper carries 
a wide center band and narrow end 
bands, these being printed in different 
colors to distinguish the various 
products. Between the bands, the 
light background is speckled with pin 
dots which cleverly suggest the brand 
name, Dainty Dot. The containers 
for black pepper, ground cloves, mus- 
tard seed and ground cinnamon have 
both shaker perforations and a pour- 
ing hole in the top. Those for ground 
fancy sage and ground ginger have a 
friction type closure. This package 
won the silver-medal award in the 
fiber can group in the All-American 
Package Competition. 


Relish and Preserves. Two new 
modern packages, one for relishes and 
the other for preserves, will carry to 
consumers this summer the products 
of Kirgan’s Arcadia Farms, Inc., 
Cincinnati. A tall, wide-mouthed jar 
with gently curving sides, the relish 
container has a bright red closure and 
a smart label in black, red, gold and 
white. Of horizontal-band and block 
design, the label contrasts attractively 
with the vari-colored product. A neck 
label with a band of black completes 
the design. Supplementing this con- 
tainer in getting sales is a cardboard 
display basket into the back of which 
fits a three-wing, full-color display 
card. Holding about a dozen jars, 
this display unit puts the package out 
where the customer can examine it 
and serve herself. It has been found 
to increase sales greatly wherever 
used. 

The other new Arcadia container, 
the one for preserves, is a jar resem- 
bling a miniature goldfish bowl. Its 
only label is a thin neck band. Orig- 
inally, the label was placed on the 
bottom so that it did not show at all, 
making the container practical for 
table use even on the best occasions. 
This was unsatisfactory, however, the 
package having no display value. 


Naked Appeal. For its Richmere 
milk-chocolate bar, Rockwood & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has adopted a 
wrapper which takes advantage of the 
candy’s appetite appeal. Of trans- 
parent cellulose, the wrapper is 
printed in red and white, with a band 
along the bottom edge, and it is cold- 
sealed to make it airtight. Made of 
chocolate milled to a very fine texture 
and containing generous amounts of 
milk, the confection has a light, en- 
ticing color. The bar is sufficiently 
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heavy to be packaged without a back- 
card, and it has the manufacturer’s 
name molded into it. 


Cheese Popcorn. To create a 
new outlet for its cheese, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago, has de- 
veloped a cheese-flavored popcorn. 
Applied by a special process, the 
cheese gives the corn a golden yellow 
color and a distinct taste. In dis- 
tributing this product, the big prob- 
lem was to find an inexpensive pack- 
age which would resist the damaging 
effects of moisture, and at the same 
time display its contents. After many 
tests, the company adopted a single- 
walled tube of No. 300 moistureproof 
Cellophane, heat-sealed at each end, 
semi-automatically, on a _ crimping 
machine. This type of container is 
said to be exceptionally moisture- 
tight, surpassing transparent cellulose 
bags in that respect. This new form 
of popcorn, called O-Ke-Doke, is 
marketed by licensed distributors who 
also produce the product. The bulk 
of the package makes distant ship- 
ment impractical and expensive. 


Apple Butter Art. Streamline 
design and an effective combination 
of colors have been incorporated in 
the apple butter package of National 
Fruit Products Co., Washington, 
D.C. Curved slightly along the sides 
and tapering gently toward the bot- 
tom, the container has an appearance 
of size. The jar has vertical ridges 
on either side of the label, and the 
color of the product shows through 
in contrast with the label and the 
closure. Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
makes the container. 





Light Containers. Two purposes 
are accomplished by one idea in the 
vinegar and syrup bottle used by 
Wellman-Peck Co., San Francisco. 
The vinegar jug can be reused as a 
lamp base, and a label on the jug 
suggests that it be filled with water 
colored with Wellman food color. To 
make this conversion easy, parts for 
the lamp are available in a unit pack- 
age through the grocer. An impor- 
tant feature of the jug in view of its 
reuse possibilities is the plain neck, 
permitted by the cork closure. The 
syrup bottle is designed for reuse as 
a candlestick, it, too, having a neck free 
of threads. Lacquer applied to this 
container makes it decorative. 


Fudge-Pan Package. New ideas 
in packaging do not always work, but 
one recently introduced by E. & A. 
Opler, Inc., Chicago, undoubtedly has 


gone over. This package, a baking- 
chocolate, fudge-pan combination, not 
only has enjoyed a tremendous vol- 
ume of sales, but it recently was 
picked for the gold-medal award in the 
miscellaneous group of the All-Amer- 
ica Package Competition. The pack- 
age comprises two 4-lb. bars of choc- 
olate wrapped in metal foil, enclosed 
in cardboard cartons and held in the 









































fudge pan by a lithographed paper 
band. The designer developed this 
package to create impulse purchases 
and bring the product off the shelf 
onto the display table. He also tied 
the product up with an item, the 
fudge pan, which would promote 
greater consumption, and he provided 
the distributor with a package he 
could use in feature advertising and 
sales. 


Brazil Bar. A _ new bar confection, 
“Brazils and Chocolate,” recently was 
introduced in New England by San 
Man Chocolates Co., Boston. This 
bar consists of a strip of caramel with 
two small, whole Brazil nuts on top, 
the entire unit being chocolate cov- 
ered. There are two pieces to a pack- 
age in an attractive transparent cellu- 
lose wrapper. 


High Visibility. Packages which 
make good use of the appetizing ap- 
pearance of their contents are being 
used for Mission brand dried fruits 
packed by Guggenheim & Co., San 
Francisco. The fruits are wrapped 
in transparent cellulose on which is 
printed the necessary label informa- 
tion and an attractive trade mark. 
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Neat, horizontal bands also decorate 
the wrapper. These packages re- 
ceived the bronze medal award in the 
transparent-pack group of the All- 
American Package Competition for 
clever design and space-saving qual- 
ities. 


Aids Beer Salesmen. Not con- 
tent with creating an unusually attrac- 
tive bottle for its beer, the Hoffman 
Beverage Co., Newark, N. J., de- 
signed for it a most attractive cylin- 
drical case to aid salesmen in gaining 
outlets. This case, which accommo- 
dates one bottle, has a double hinged 
door which opens to show the full 
length of the bottle and which is held 
closed by a hook-over, elastic fas- 
tener. Made of heavy paperboard, 
the container is covered with brown 
suede paper. The ends are in gold, 
as is the band underneath the fas- 
tener. Inside, the doors are covered 
with a paper which gives a wood- 
veneer effect. 


Big Little Changes. Increased shelf 
and display visibility have been incor- 
porated in the redesigned carton for 
Swans Down cake flour distributed 
by General Foods Corp., New York. 
Using essentially the same label ele- 
ments as before, refinements have 
been made to improve appearance and 
sales appeal. The front panel is in 
brighter red and occupies a larger area. 
The yellow copy section has shrunk 
to give greater prominence to the 
white-swan trade-mark. In addition 
to being neater in appearance, this 
container has greater apparent size. 


Now It’s Banana Bread... In an 
effort to build sales through specialty 
products, bakers have been introduc- 
ing many new kinds of bread. New- 
est of these is banana bread, in which 
five to ten per cent of the normal 





flour content of the dough is replaced 
with fresh, whole-fruit bananas. This 
bread is moist and delicately flavored 
and has an appetizing light-brown 
color. The product is credited with 
a crisp crust, tender crumb, even tex- 
ture, fine grain and good keeping 
quality. The bananas replace part or 
all of the liquid used and furnish acid 
to react with the soda. 


Sanitary Sausagette. The “un- 
touched-by-human-hands’”’ appeal for 
foods is being capitalized upon by 
Henry Pfeifer, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
This company has added to its line 
of Tasty meat products a new “un- 
touched” fresh-flavor sausagette. The 
meat is packed in a box covered with 
a moistureproof, transparent-cellulose 
lid. Each package contains 4 Ib., 
enough for one meal for the average 
family. 


New Use for Vacuum. ‘To provide 
greater product protection and fur- 
nish a container which may be opened 
without spilling the contents, Rich- 
mond Maid baking powder has been 
put into a vacuum-pack, key-opening 
can. The pure phosphate baking 
powder, packed in this manner, has a 
shelf-life of many years, it is said, 
and the product is credited with a 
leavening strength over 20 per cent 
above government standards. 


Birth of the Birds. From _ jelly 
egg to jolly bird was the theme of 
the package for Warwick jelly beans, 
sold in Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
stores for Easter. On one side of the 
box was the likeness of a bird’s nest 
in the bottom of which was a trans- 
parent cellulose window showing the 
varicolored jelly eggs as if they were 
in the nest. The other side pictured 
a nest with three chirping birdlings, 
apparently hatched from the eggs. A 
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colorful package, it caught the aster 
spirit. Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
York, created the design. 


Laminated Biscuit Box. New and 
attractively printed paperboard pack- 
ages have replaced the tin pack- 
ages with paper wrapper for the 3- 
and 5-lb. units of English biscuits dis- 
tributed by George Weston, Ltd., 
Passaic, N. J. Of heavy laminated 
stock, the paperboard has a fine sur- 
face for printing and is lined with 
kraft. An asphalt film makes it 
moisture resistant. Formed from 
one piece, the carton is stapled on one 
corner of the body and on the front 
corners of the lid. The bottom flaps 
are glued, the top is loose. 


Rice That Pours. Why didn’t some- 
one think of it before. That’s 
the housewife’s first reaction to the 
new package adopted for the Rose 
brand rice put up by Schiff-Lang 
Corp. for American Rice Milling Co., 
Crowley, La. A round carton, the 
container has a metal pouring spout 
in the top like a salt box. The carton, 
too, has a dramatic label design and 
effective color combination, dark blue 
lettering appearing against a lighter 
blue background with white forming 
a general background. 

Another design, used 

on the package for 

the quick-cooking va- 

riety, is developed in 

red with black letter- 

ing and a white back- 

ground. The cartons 

contain 2 Ib. 


Mayonnaise Appeal. ‘To introduce 
its new jars of Table Garden salad 
dressing, the Wheatley Mayonnaise 
Co., Louisville, Ky., selected a pack- 
age which embodies three _ sepa- 
rate elements of beauty. The jar 
itself is of pleasing shape and at- 
tractive design and it displays to ad- 
vantage the color of its contents. The 
label, too, has eye appeal and is of 
novel shape ; but the cap, lithographed 
in two colors with narrow bands ra- 
diating from the center, is the out- 
standing feature. The cap is by 
Closure Service Co.; the container by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

















Successful packaging of foods for 
freezing by the Birdseye process de- 
pends upon cartons of patented design 
made from cold water waxed bleached 
sulphite-manila bending board. 


years in paper box containers 

for foods has centered around 
the folding carton type because of its 
low cost and of its flexibility in con- 
struction, design and adaptability for 
use as a “production package”—a 
package handled on automatic filling 
and closing machines. 

Much of this progress has been to 
give greater protection to the con- 
tents, to increase effectiveness in mer- 
chandising, and to make for conven- 
ience in the kitchen and pantry. 

In the case of product protection, 
merchandising value, and appearance, 
this progress has been dependent 
upon the development of better bend- 
ing boards, of better adhesives, of 
transparent sheet materials for win- 
dows, of quicker drying and more 
brilliant inks, and of clear, rapid- 
drying varnishes. Conveniences, on 
the other hand, are embodied in those 
features which permit of economical 
use of available shelf space, of re- 
closure to prevent undue deterioration 
and to keep out dust, and of empty- 
ing through a pouring or a measuring 
spout which also may have reclosure 
value or serve as a sifting or screen- 
ing device. 

Folding cartons are made largely 
from bending chipboard, single or 
bleached manila, or patent coated 
stock. Improvements in the art of 
papermaking have resulted in boards 
free from any odor or taste that 


Pecans during the past five 
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CARTONS 


Greater protection to contents, greater 
aid to merchandising, and enhanced con- 
venience for use characterize progress in 
paper food packages during past five years. 


might be imparted to the contents of 
the cartons. Folding boards lined 
with vegetable parchment or glassine 
are commonly used when the product 
has high fat content. They are also 
coated with silicate or a latex com- 
pound to increase their grease resist- 
ance, whereas boards coated with wax 
either by the cold water process or 
by the hot dry process are used when 
moisture is present. When it is de- 
sired to prevent the transfer of mois- 
ture into or out of the package, a 
laminated board having a film of 
odorless and tasteless asphalt between 
plies is used. Cartons from this type 
of board are widely used in the bak- 
ing industry, especially for cracker 
caddies. More recently it is being 
used for one- and two-pound sugar 
cartons. 

Other recent improvements in fold- 
ing boards used in the cold water wax 
process have been obtained by the 
greater use of bleached sulphite liners 
on both sides and solid sulphite or 








solid manila fillers. This type of 
board is not only increased in 
strength, but also has better general 
appearance and printing qualities. 
Examples of these two boards are 
found in the Birdseye frozen food 
packages made by Robert Gair Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., and Russell 
Box Co., Medford, Mass., and the 
butter, lard, and fat compound car- 
tons made by Menasha Products Co., 
Menasha, Wis. 


tee within the past year, it 
has not been possible to make a 
board to a definite formula so that 
it could be duplicated exactly as de- 
sired. Now the board is being manu- 
factured with uniformity as to sur- 
face absorption, caliper, bending 
quality, and finish on which exact du- 
plication of printing and color effects 
may be obtained. 

In addition to these protective 
qualities and reproducible multi-color 
printing and lithographing, additional 
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merchandising value is obtained by the 
use of transparent sheet materials. 
In some instances, the products such 
as cakes, pretzels, confections, and 
pies are bagged or wrapped in these 
transparent materials and packaged 
in an open topped or open panelled 
folding carton. The results are, a 
saving in the cost of the carton itself, 
when the blank can be cut from a 
board with a saving in the board 
used, and a display of the cakes, pie 
or whatever is in the carton. Through 
careful selection of colors used on the 
carton, to blend with the color of the 
product, a harmonious ensemble is ob- 
tainable for effective display pur- 
poses. 

Another means of getting effective 
merchandising results is through the 
use of transparent windows through 
which can be seen the actual contents 
of the packages. This method per- 
mits consumer inspection even though 
the package may be fully sealed. Spe- 
cial adhesives for affixing these win- 
dows to the plain or waxed cardboard 
have made this feature possible. First 
attempts were made with highly 
transparent glassine, but the cellulose 
acetate type of transparent material 
has proved most effective because of 
its resistance to temperature and hu- 
midity changes to which the package 
may be subjected. The viscose type 
of transparent materials are some- 
times used for this purpose, even 
though they are more readily affected 
by changing atmospheric conditions. 

Better merchandising is being ob- 
tained through the adoption of family 
packages in which the similarity of 
design or coloring of the packages 
enable one or two well-known leaders 
to attract a larger consumer demand 
for the lesser known products of a 
company. Recent years have seen an 
increasing use of folding cartons for 
this purpose. This family package 
idea has given more attractive ap- 
pearance to grocery and pantry 
shelves, and has encouraged the de- 


signing of cartons for more econom- 
ical use of available shelf space. 
Less than five years ago, apartment 
and small-kitchen house residents be- 
came quite vocal in their criticism of 
carton packages for foods without 
reclosure means which would permit 
stacking opened packages on top of 
each other to make better use of the 
limited shelf space and would help 


Right: An effective ap- 
plication of transparent 
sheet materials is found 
in window cartons which 
aid in merchandising by 
enabling the prospective 
buyer to inspect the con- 
tents of the package 
without breaking the 
seals. 


Above: Although not cartons in a 

strict sense of the term, display and 

protective cake and pie packages 

of the above type, made by Chip- 

pewa Paper Products, Inc., Chicago, 

lll., are of comparatively recent 
adoption. 





























































































Above: Open top folding car- 
tons have found wide use with 
cakes wrapped in transparent 
celluloses. Very attractive en- 
semble effects are frequently 
obtained by selecting decora- 
tive color patterns which blend 
harmoniously with the color of 
the cake. 





Left and far left: Quite re- 
cently cartons with and with- 
out window cutouts and made 
from extra white board com- 
posed of bleached sulphite 
liners on both sides and solid 
manila filler have been adopted 
for dairy and high fat products. 





























to keep the contents of the packages 
in their original quality state for a 
longer period of time. The result has 
been the introduction of closure fea- 
tures ranging from the simple per- 
foration of three sides of a production 
package carton, which is opened by 
pressing: the carton with thumb and 
fingers along the perforated line, leav- 
ing the fourth side of the carton to 
serve as a hinge to much more com- 
plicated constructions. This construc- 
tion permits the return of the carton 
top to its original position as soon as 
released and serves to help hold it in 
a closed position. A more compli- 


cated reclosure feature is found in 
the Daller specialty carton now being 
used by the Corn Products Refining 
Co. for its Argo starch. 

Other adaptations of the reclosure 
feature in production cartons are 





Right and below: Spout 
souring and reclosure fea- 
tures of food - containing 
cartons take a variety of 
forms. Only two of sev- 
eral types are shown in 


found in the Snow King Baking Soda 
package designed by the United 
States Printing & Lithographing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the A. & P. Nectar 
tea package by Robert Gair Co., New 
York, N. Y.; the salt, cereal, sugar, 
and similar product packages fitted 
with the aluminum pouring and clos- 
ing spout of the American Aluminum 
Ware Co., Newark, N. J., and car- 
tons just now going onto the market 
with the P-A-K Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., measuring or dispensing 
device which serves as a reclosure as 
well as means of measuring out the 
exact quantity of product desired 
from the container. These devices 


are of much convenience to the house- 


wife in keeping the contents of the 
carton in more attractive condition, 
in getting maximum use of her avail- 
able shelf space, and in making the 



















this illustration. 


Lower right: Frequently 
folding cartons are used 
as display containers 













for smaller folding car- 
tons containing the food 









product. Improvements in 
inks and the use of clear, 
quick - drying varnishes 











heighten the appearance 
of both small and large 












cartons, 


contents of the cartons readily ac- 
cessible. 


THER evidences of progress in 

folding carton construction and 
design could be dwelt upon, but from 
the information supplied us by carton 
and accessory manufacturers it is ap- 
parent that the features herein dis- 
cussed are the most notable ones, 
Brief mention is in order concerning 
the development and increasing use 
of better printing and lithographing 
inks to provide more attractive pack- 
ages ; and concerning the use of clear 
varnishes on the exterior of packages 
to give them a dressy appearance 
without the expense of an outside 
transparent wrapper. 

Finally, cartons which serve both 
as containers for individually wrapped 
or packaged units and as counter dis- 
play boxes or dispensers have become 
widely used during the past five 
years. Their use has not been as 
general with foods as with non-food 
commodities, however. 


Editor’s Note: With this article, 
Foop INDUSTRIES’ review of five 
years of progress in food packaging 
is completed. Other subjects included 
in the review were metal foils, col- 
lapsible tubes, glass containers, steel 
containers, closures, wrappings, paper 
containers, and tin containers in oo 
InpustRIES for March, 1935; a 
paper bags, non-metal shipping con- 
tainers, plastics, and adhesives in 
Foop INpusTRIES for April, 1935. 
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BAKERS PURE VANILLA OR DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAV 
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PROMOTING 
the Product... 


P INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
Packers, through its sausage division, 
will conduct from May 6 to June 2 a 
“set acquainted with” sausage and 
ready-to-serve meats campaign. Win- 
dow displays, counter cards, dealer ads, 
a recipe book and newspaper and maga- 
zine articles will be used. 


>» FisH AND SEA Foop INSTITUTE has 
approved a budget of $50,000 for a na- 
tional “eat more fish” drive. Mutual 
Fish Dealers Association, Inc., New 
York, is raising a fund of $55,000 for 
promotion in the metropolitan area. 


>» AMERICAN CONE & PRETZEL Co., 
Philadelphia, is offering in a combina- 
tion deal with a box of pretzels a novel 
variation of the game of quoits. Litho- 
graphed and varnished cut-out repro- 
ductions of pretzels are substituted for 
the quoits. 


> Armour & Co. will tie up with the 
new motion picture, “Misssissippi,” in 
an elaborate advertising campaign. This 
drive features associated-item selling by 
dealers. The plan is made available to 
Armour customers in a regular monthly 
store promotion around which the deal- 
er can build a localized selling program. 


P Witson & Co. has consolidated the 
three activities of sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and publicity into one sales- 
promotion department. 


> INDEPENDENT GROCER’S ALLIANCE OF 
AMERICA, Chicago, has announced a 
campaign to stimulate the sale of flour 
from coast to coast. A talking motion 
picture, “Flour Profits,” shown at re- 
tailer meetings, is a principal factor in 
the campaign. This film gives the story 
of flour from mill to consumer. 


> Brazit Nut ApvERTISING Funp has 
undertaken experimental work to de- 
velop new and improved uses for Brazil 
nuts in commercial confections. 


> Harpinc Cream Co., Omaha, is giv- 
ing a marble with each ice cream cone. 
Children accumulating a certain number 
of marbles will receive a more valuable 
prize, 


P Unitep States BREWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN, New York, has gotten under way 
with a cooperative campaign in which 
members advertise the nutritious quali- 
ties of beer instead of stating that their 
beverage is the only one fit to drink. 
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> Best Foops, Inc., New York, will 
use about 100 newspapers throughout 
the country in its spring campaign on 
mayonnaise. Copy will be based on the 
theme, “real mayonnaise,” with the 
slogan, “double whipped.” 


> Pace Dairy Co., Toledo, has in- 
creased the sale of its butter at the ex- 
pense of the cheaper roll-type product 
by advertising on its milk bottles. The 
ads are applied in color, the letters be- 
ing fused into the glass. 


> Nationa Foops Inc., Chicago, is in- 
troducing Mickey Mouse Kiddie Malt 
with a clever merchandising scheme. 
Each package carries “surprise stick- 
ers” to be pasted on the bottom of the 
child’s glass so that he must empty it 
to see the picture. Another feature is 
a health chart enabling the child to keep 
a daily record of the number of glasses 
he drinks. 


> KraFrt-PHENIx, Chicago, has _ re- 
sumed the Kraft Music Hall, a national 
radio program advertising mayonnaise 
products. 


> NortTHWEst apple interests have 
started a $75,000 advertising campaign 
to promote boxed apples from the 1934 
crop. . , 


P GENERAL Foops Corp. went on the 
air April 29 with a new five-times-a- 
week, coast-to-coast radio show, adver- 
tising Post Toasties and Post’s 40 Per 
Cent Bran Flakes on alternate weeks. 
The program, entitled “Tony and Gus,” 
combines music, drama and humor. 


> Borpven Co., New York, will con- 
tinue, at least until the end of June, the 
radio program featuring Beatrice Lillie. 


> Focke Pacxinc Co., Dayton, re- 
cently held an “open house” to acquaint 
the public with new methods for the 
sanitary handling and packaging of 
meats and with its new meat products. 


> New York Strate recently passed a 
bill appropriating $400,000 for continu- 
ance of the “drink more milk” cam- 
paign. 


> STANDARD BRANDS, INC., now is pro- 
moting Chase & Sanborn coffee through 
the amateur hour of Major Edward 
Bowes, broadcast on Sunday evenings. 
The company also has inaugurated a 





Continental Can Co. will use through- 
out 1935 full-page color advertisements 
in the “Saturday Evening Post,’ 
“Time,” and “Good Housekeeping,” a 
total circulation of 6,000,000. Above 
is a section of a forthcoming ad show- 
ing a phantom can superimposed upon 
a delicious dinner. The theme of this 
and other ads is “health and fresh- 
ness sealed in cans.” 


Wednesday broadcast over a WEAF- 
NBC network to promote Tender Leaf 
tea. The program, a drama, is entitled, 
“One Man’s Family.” 


P Lexincton (Ky.) Roiitinc MILs 
Co. now is dating its flour, replacing 
bags kept in stock more than a reason- 
able length of time. 


P NationaL Dairy Propucts Corp. 
and its 41 ice cream subsidiaries, will 
expend this year on advertising and 
sales promotion about $1,500,000. Deal- 
er help in the way of window displays, 
a consumer folder and window trims 
will be employed. “Quality control” 
will be the theme, the company using 
laboratories in important cities for 
testing. 


P One of the bright ideas recently 
developed out on the Pacific Coast is 
an album of beautiful color photographs 
of frozen desserts. The idea is to have 
one album at each retail outlet. Each 
of the more or less complex desserts 
is shown exactly as it will appear on 
the dinner table and is so carefully 
identified by a number that a hostess 
can be absolutely certain of what she 
is ordering. 
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Freedom from Moisture 
Preserves Quality 


Accessory materials used by food manufacturers, such 


as colors, flavors, gums, leavens and malts should be 


kept dry to prevent mold growth and deterioration. 


HIS article is the fifth and con- 
! cluding one in a series dealing 
with the shipping and storage 
of the raw materials used by food 
manufacturers. Preceding articles in 
this series appeared in Foop Inpbus- 
TRIES for January, February, March 
and April, 1935. This article deals 
with gums, colors, flavors, leavens, 
malts, syrups and preserves. For all 
of these materials, particular care 
must be taken to prevent exposure to 
moist conditions. 


Gums 
CONTAINERS 

Agar agar is packed in burlap bags, 
bound with wooden slats. 

Apple and citrus pectins are 
shipped in fiberboard barrels. 

Dextrin, gum arabic, gum dextrin 
and tapioca dextrin are generally re- 
ceived in heavy cotton bags. 

Gelatin is packed in paper-lined 
slack-coopered barrels and fiberboard 
barrels. 

Gum tragacanth is shipped in paper- 
lined wooden boxes. 


SHIPPING 


Gums, dextrins and gelatin should 
be transported in clean, dry vehicles 
at prevailing temperatures. If the 
containers are damaged or show signs 
of moisture when delivered, their con- 
tents should be promptly and thor- 
oughly examined. 


STORAGE 


Gum materials should be stored in 
a cool, dry place. Avoid standing 
any of the containers on a damp 
floor. All bags should be placed on 
skids. Cold rooms are seldom dry 
enough for the safe storage of these 
materials. After opening, or if likely 
to become infested, place in cold 
storage. 
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PEST CONTROL 


Materials of this type are seldom 
bothered by insects. Some, however, 
including dextrins and gelatin, are at- 
tacked by storage mites if in contact 
with moist, infested material, or 
sometimes even in damp air. Al- 
though storage mites are microscopic, 
their presence, when in sufficient 
numbers, is always made evident by 
the accumulation of a brown dust. 
Materials that are intended for food 
should be immediately destroyed 
when found to be infested with mites 
and all the surrounding area should 
be thoroughly treated with the roach 
spray described in Foop INDUSTRIES 
for March, 1934, Page 113. 

When gums, dextrins, or gelatins 
become wet they form into hard, un- 
workable lumps. While still appar- 
ently dry, these lumps will often con- 
tain enough moisture to render them 
unusable because of molding. These 
commodities should always be in- 
spected when lumpy, and any moldy 
portions discarded. 


Colorings 
CONTAINERS 

Dry colorings are packed in metal 
containers. 

Liquid colorings are packed in bot- 
tles in wooden boxes, or in cans in 
fiberboard boxes. 

Plastic colors are shipped in fiber- 
board boxes. 

SHIPPING 


Colorings should be shipped in 
clean, dry vehicles at prevailing tem- 
peratures. Containers that are soiled, 
damaged or leaking should be exam- 
ined at once. 

STORAGE 


All colorings should be stored in a 
cool, dry place. For long holding, 


however, plastic colorings should be 
kept in a medium moist atmosphere 
such as a cold room to prevent their 
drying out. Liquid coloring con- 
tainers should always be kept cov- 
ered, otherwise they may evaporate 
down and become too concentrated. 


PEST CONTROL 


Colorings are not troubled by pests 
except where they may wander into 
open containers. 


Flavorings 
CONTAINERS 

Liquid flavorings are packed in bot- 
tles in wooden boxes, or in cans in 
fiberboard boxes. 

Powdered or crystalline flavorings 
come in tin cans packed in fiberboard 
boxes. 

Nonpareil seeds are packed in 
paper-lined boxes or barrels. 

Licorice is packed in wooden boxes. 

Caraway, celery, poppy, sesame, 
vanilla beans, coffee berries and sim- 
ilar seeds are received in jute bags. 

Salt is packed in heavy cotton bags. 

Vinegar is packed in tight-coopered 
barrels. 

SHIPPING 


All flavorings may be shipped in 
clean, dry vehicles at prevailing tem- 
peratures. Liquid and powdered 
forms should be checked for leakage 
or container damage when received. 
Other flavorings should be examined 
for moisture, damage and infestation. 


STORAGE 


Liquid and powdered flavorings 
and Nonpareil seeds may be stored in 
a cool, dry place but should always 
be kept tightly covered. Seeds and 
licorice may be held in ordinary 
storage, but when not in insect-proof 
containers should be examined fre- 
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Seeds and 


quently for infestation. 
licorice may also be held in cold stor- 
age if desired. Salt should be kept 
in a dry place. 


PEST CONTROL 


Liquid and powdered flavorings are 
not troubled by pests when properly 
sealed. Nonpareil seeds and licorice, 
as well as all of the plant seeds listed, 
are subject to infestation by storage 
pests of several types, also to damage 
from moisture, and should be exam- 
ined frequently when in normal 
storage. 

Infested materials may be fumi- 
gated with any of the gases listed 
under No. 8, Foop INpustriEs, April 
1934, Page 160, except sulphur. The 
plant seeds listed may also be treated 
with heat as described under No. 9 
(above reference). When the in- 
fested materials are such that they 
cannot be thoroughly cleaned after 
treating they should be destroyed. 
Leaking vinegar barrels provide an 
excellent attraction and _ breeding 
place for pomace flies and vinegar 
mites, which may later spread to all 
parts of the plant. They are usually 
treated with a fumigant spray (see 
reference above), or a fly spray (see 
Foop INpustriEs, March, 1934, Page 
113). 

Excess moisture causes deteriora» 
tion of Nonpareil seeds and licorice. 
It also causes plant seeds to mold as 
well as increases their attraction to 
insects. Moldy materials are unfit 
for use and should be destroyed. 


Leavens 
CONTAINERS 


Ammonium bicarbonate, cream of 
tartar, tartaric acid and similar prod- 


ucts are shipped in paper-lined, tight- 
coopered kegs or barrels. 

Citric acid and alum are packed in 
paper-lined kegs or boxes. 

Yeast foods are received in paper- 
lined jute bags. 

Sodium bicarbonate is shipped in 
paper-lined slack-coopered barrels. 

Yeast is shipped in fiberboard 
boxes. 


SHIPPING 


All leavens except compressed or 
liquid yeast may be shipped in clean, 
dry vehicles at ordinary temperatures. 
Soft and liquid yeasts should always 
be held under constant refrigeration, 
below 35 deg. F., during shipping. 


STORAGE 


Leavens, except liquid and com- 
pressed yeast, may be stored safely 
in a cool dry place, but the containers 
must always be kept tightly covered 
when not in use. This is particularly 
so with ammonium bicarbonate, as it 
rapidly loses its ammonium content 
when exposed to the air. Also, this 
material should not be stored near 
other materials that may be affected 
by its fumes. 

Compressed and liquid yeasts may 






























Refrigerated storeroom for open boxes of preserved fruits, providing protection 
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from infestation and preventing the fruit from drying out too rapidly. 








be considered as being composed 
mainly of delicate living organisms 
which are quickly destroyed by putre- 
factive organisms unless protected by 
low temperatures. Not more than 
one or two day’s supply of these 
yeasts should be carried in stock, and 
what is in stock should be held be- 
tween 32 and 34 deg. F. 


PEST CONTROL 


Barring the yeasts and yeast food, 
leavens are seldom attacked by in- 
sects or rodents, although they may 
wander into open containers and there 
die. Yeasts are attacked by rodents at 
all temperatures. 


Malts 


CONTAINERS 


Malt diastase and malt syrup are 
shipped in tight-coopered barrels. 

Malt extract is packed in tight- 
coopered barrels lined with silicate of 
soda. 

Powdered malt is shipped in paper- 
lined, slack-coopered barrels. 


SHIPPING 


Malts should be shipped in clean, 
dry vehicles at ordinary temperatures. 
Loss from breakage or otherwise 





Orange pulp in cans, stored in a 
refrigerated storeroom. 


from handling in transit should be 
promptly checked. 
STORAGE 

Malts should be stored at 50 deg. 
F., if reasonably dry. For best re- 
sults the variation from this tempera- 
ture should not be great. Powdered 
malt must be protected from mois- 
ture at all times. 
PEST CONTROL 

When properly sealed and stored, 
liquid malts will keep indefinitely, but 
(Turn to page 260) 
































Trucks Offer Advantages in 
Overland Food Shipments 


Butter, eggs, poultry, frozen fish, oysters and live 
stock now move over roads with advantages of time 
and cost compared with rail hauls 
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ST.LOUIS - CHICAGO - BOSTON - MEW YORK + NEW BRITAIN 


One of the Mack tractor and refrigerator semi-trailer units operated by the Spector Motor Service, Inc., in the overland haulage 
Atlantic seaboard and the inland cities of St. Louis and Chicago and way points. Among other 
Temperatures inside the 


of food products between the 


foods handled are butter, eggs and poultry going eastward and frozen fish and oysters going westward. 


semi-trailer are maintained at from 25 to 50 deg. F., according to the requirements of the foods being carried. 


HE combination of improved 

[ hard-surfaced highways, im- 

proved high-speed pneumatic- 
tired trucks of large carrying capacity, 
and improved refrigerated truck and 
semi-trailer bodies has resulted in a 
steadily-increasing movement of food 
products overland by motor equip- 
ment. In fact, the facilities for the 
shipment of perishable foodstuffs 
over the road for long distances by 
truck have become so dependable and, 
with two-way loads, so economical 
that the wide-awake traffic managers 
of food concerns no longer ship by 
rail without a comparison with motor 
hauls as to cost, time en route arid 
condition of the product upon de- 
livery. 

And yesterday’s long hauls seem 
like just-around-the-corner runs of 
today. The 200-mile economic limit 
of trucks of a few years ago is today 
but a memory with present regularly- 
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run truck routes of 700, 800, 900 and 
even 1,100 miles, the latter between 
Denver and Chicago. Regular truck 
routes of 300, 400 and 500 miles one 
way are so common as to cause no 
comment. 

Nor are these truck routes re- 
stricted to the industrial East or the 
agricultural West or Mid-West. 
Charlotte, N. C., to New York City is 
a one-way truck run of approxi- 
mately 700 miles. Memphis, Tenn., 
is 335 truck miles from St. Louis, 


‘Mo., and from Buffalo, N. Y., to 


New York City is 460 miles by road. 
Then there are truck routes from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to San Fran- 
cisco, 800 truck miles, and to Los 
Angeles, 750 miles. 

Many examples of unusual over- 
land hauls-of food products might be 
cited. During last summer’s succes- 
sion of heat waves, frozen fish and 
fresh oysters were hauled from the 


Atlantic seaboard to St. Louis, Mo., 
a distance of approximately 1,000 
miles. These hauls were made by the 
Spector Motor Service, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., one of whose refriger- 
ated truck units is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

The Spector Company has been in 
business for three years and inaugu- 
rated the motor haulage of perishable 
foodstuffs from Eastern states into 
St. Louis. Its haulage of frozen fish 
from the Atlantic seaboard was made 
for the Meletio Sea Food Co., of 
St. Louis. 

During the past summer the Mele- 
tio Company received more than a 
dozen such shipments, all of which 
were received in excellent condition 
despite the extremely hot weather. 
No trouble was experienced in spoil- 
age, thawing or deterioration. 

For the past two years the Spector 
Company also has hauled frozen fish 
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and fresh oysters from the Atlantic 
seaboard to George J. Goettling & 
Co., of St. Louis. The fish was 
shipped unboxed and due to the refrig- 
erated bodies employed, was received 
in perfect condition even during the 
hottest summer weather with temper- 
atures ranging from 100 to 110 
deg. F. 

The temperature maintained in the 
truck and trailer bodies is governed 
by the commodity being hauled. For 
instance, butter requires a tempera- 
ture of from 40 to 50 deg. F. Poul- 
try must be kept at from 25 to 40 
deg. F., depending upon whether it is 
frozen, chilled or fresh. Practically 
all of the Spector bodies are equipped 
with outside indicators with the ther- 
mometer bulbs on the inside. 

Each of the bodies is equipped with 
ice bunkers that are large enough to 
permit carrying sufficient dry ice to 
keep the loads at the proper tempera- 
tures. A fan, driven from the truck 
or tractor battery, is also provided 
inside each body to circulate the air 
and maintain an even temperature at 
top and bottom of the body interior. 
Some of the Spector semi-trailers can 
carry at one time 400 cases of shell 
eggs, which is the equivalent of a 
freight car load. 

In common with other reputable 
truck lines which carry full insurance 
covering the loads and public liability 
and property damage, the advantages 
offered the perishable food shippers 
by the Spector Company in com- 





ment of live stock. It can carry thirty head of cattle at one time. 
becomes a double decker carrying 320 head of sheep or hogs. 





parison with rail hauls are less time 
in transit, as good or better condition 
of the goods on delivery and as low 
or lower net costs. 

With practically the same base rate 
between cities for commodities not 
lower than fourth class, the net cost 
via truck is often less than by rail. 
This is due in part to the ability of 
the truck to make store door pick-up 
and delivery without additional cost. 
Until recently and now, except for 
some few railroads which provide 
store door delivery, goods shipped by 
rail had to be handled by truckers at 
each end of the route. These cartage 
charges of course had to be paid by 
the shipper and, added to the rail 
rates, resulted in a higher net cost 
than the more direct haul from door 
of consignor to that of consignee. 


| + the case of the Spector Company, 
its runs are covered in less time 
than by the railroads. This is true on 
many other regular truck routes. For 
example, the Charlotte, N. C., truck 
run to New York City previously 
mentioned is made in 40 hours as 
compared with five days by rail. The 
New York City to Buffalo route is 
covered by truck in twenty hours as 
compared with two days for rail 
freight. Going farther west, several 
truck lines make the 1,100 mile run 
between Chicago and Denver in 45 
hours as compared with three days 
by rail. Going still farther west, 
truck runs between Salt Lake City, 






Mounted on eighteen 900x20 balloon tires, this high-speed California overland haulage unit is designed tor the long-distance move- 
With a removable inner floor placed half-way up the body height, it 


The tractor is a Diamond-T. The overall length of the outfit is 52 ft.; 





Utah, and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are each made in 36 hours as 
compared with three days by rail. 

On shorter runs, the advantage also 
lies with the motor trucker, in many 
cases to an even greater degree than 
on the long routes over 500 miles. 
For example, by rail it takes perishable 
foods 36 hours to travel between Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis, a distance of 
400 miles. There are several motor 
haulers covering this route in eighteen 
hours running time. From Chicago 
into Iowa to cities such as Des Moines 
and Waterloo, truck runs are sched- 
uled in sixteen hours as compared with 
36 hours by rail. 

Going into the economics of the long 
haul, it seems that the motor hauler is 
bound by the same fundamentals as 
the railroad. The longer the truck 
haul, the less is the proportional cost 
for overhead, warehousing and pick- 
ups. From this deduction it would ap- 
pear that longer haul truck runs can be 
made on a lower ton-mileage basis than 
short runs. In turn, this would indi- 
cate that the perishable food shipper 
may expect to ship by truck over 
longer and longer distances. 

In any event, with the intense com- 
petition between the two methods of 
motor and rail shipping, and providing 
no adverse legislation is passed which 
would adversely restrict the motor 
hauler, the perishable foods shipper 
is in the enviable position of being able 
to choose that method which gives him 
the best service at the least cost. 


the width, 8 ft., and the height, 11 ft. 2 in. It has a maximum carrying capacity of 45,020 lb. and has made round trips of from 
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A steel-sided ice body with a canopy top which also is used to haul butter, eggs and poultry 


This 
Two-Purpose 


Body 


Permits 
Day and Night 
Truck Use 


A } WHE Produce Division of the 
Borden Sales Co., Inc., has re- 
cently reduced its truck trans- 

portation costs by the adoption of a 

dual-purpose body which permits a 

fleet of heavy-duty Mack and Brock- 

way trucks to work on day and night 
shifts with two sets of drivers and 
helpers. With two work shifts, the 
fixed truck charges, including depre- 
ciation ; interest on investment ; liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance ; 
fire insurance; licenses; taxes and 
garage rent are spread over two 
operations instead of one. This 
naturally reduces the cost of each 
operation as compared with what it 
would be if separate trucks were used. 

The two operations are the haulage 
of 300-lb. cakes of ice at night and 
the transfer of butter, eggs and poul- 
try during the day. While the hand- 
ling of tubs of butter; cases of shell 
eggs and boxes of poultry can be 
done in a conventional rack or panel 
body, the hauling of cakes of ice re- 
quires a special type of body. Hence 
in the development of the dual-pur- 
pose body illustrated herewith, the 
basic design had to first provide for 
the adequate handling of the cakes 
of ice. 

In transporting the regulation 
cakes of ice, which are approximately 
11 in. thick, 22 in. wide and 42 in. 
long, the cakes are stood up on their 
ends for easy loading and unloading. 
To prevent shifting and breakage in 
transit, the width of the body must 
be such as to accommodate the desired 
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A new type of dual-purpose body used on a fleet of Mack and Brockway trucks 
owned by the Produce Division of the Borden Sales Co., Inc., in New York City. 


The steel sides permit 56 cakes of ice to be carried to the load at night. 


In the 


day, the permanent top permits the same truck to haul butter, eggs, and poultry 


number of cakes, side to side, with 
not more than an inch clearance com- 
bined from one side of the body to 
the other. Thus, due to the slight 
movement of the cakes in transit, the 
outside cakes of ice contact or press 
against the sides of the body. 


oe of the pressure of the 
cakes against the body sides when 
in transit and especially when going 
around corners, the sides must have 
lateral strength and are therefore 
usually made of steel. This pro- 
cedure was followed in the design of 
the body shown herewith. 

The body carries a total of 56 cakes 
of ice arranged in crosswise rows of 
seven cakes each and eight rows 
lengthwise of the body. At 300 lb. 
per cake, the capacity load of ice 
weighs 16,800 lb., or approximately 
84 tons. The inside of the body sides 
are free of any obstructions, but the 
outer sides are stiffened by seven tri- 
angular braces extending from the 
tops of the sides to the rubbing rails 
on each side at the bottom. 

In operation in the summer months 
and in the rainy or snowy weather, 
the usual ice body with sides as de- 
scribed above, but entirely open at 
the top, makes use of a heavy tar- 
paulin that is rolled out flat on top of 
the cakes of ice, which extend about 
three inches above the tops of the 
sides. This tarpaulin must be tied 
down with ropes fastened to knots 
placed along the bottom rubbing rails. 

Besides being a nuisance to unroll 


and roll up again at each loading and 
unloading, the usual tarpaulin for 
covering ice would not provide suff- 
cient protection for food products, 
especially tubs of butter, in the hot 
summer weather. This led to the 
mounting of the permanent top, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The top is supported on four 
wooden posts on each side and carries 
three-part curtains on each side and 
a rear curtain which is rolled up in- 
side the top when not in use. The 
top is dressed with aluminum paint 
to reflect the heat of the sun’s rays. 


HE ensemble of 39-in. steel sides 

and the permanent top with cur- 
tains produces the dual-purpose body 
which makes it ideal for ice haulage 
as well as for carrying tub butter; 
cases of eggs and boxes of poultry. 
The clear height inside the top is 6 
ft., thus allowing sufficient freedom 
for the driver’s loading and unload- 
ing operations. 

Like many portraits of persons, 
the accompanying half-tone illustra- 
tion does not do justice as to the 
truck’s appearance, since it does not 
show the color combinations of the 
paints used. The body proper and 
the sliding-door cab and motor hood 
are the standard Borden’s Produce 
Division cream; the chassis and 
wheels are bright red and the striping 
is blue of the same shade as the Poul- 
tryland seal on each side. Lettering 
is gold leaf, edged in black. 
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Practical Problems of 
TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


DISCUSSED BY EXECUTIVES IN THE FOOD INDUSTRIES 


When does it pay to retread pneumatic truck tires? 


Question No. 9 

1. What are the determining factors 
which should be considered in retreading 
pneumatic truck tires? 

2. What effect has the size of the tire 
upon the economy of retreading? 

3. What effect have truck road speeds 
and percentage of tire overloads upon the 
determination to retread? 

4. What is the relative merit of retread- 
ing the tread only as compared with car- 
rying the retreading down both side walls 
of the tire to the beads? 

5. Under what operating conditions are 
retreaded tires more likely to blow out 
than new tires? 

6. What additional mileage, in percent- 
age of new tire mileage, should a retreaded 
tire be expected to give under normal road 
speeds with the tire overloads not in excess 
of 10 per cent? 

7. What method or process have you 
found to give the most satisfactory results 
for tire retreading? 


300 Retreaded Tires in Use 


E OUR business we have no over- 
loading condition, neither do we have 
any long distance running or high speed 
running. These are the three things 
that would really prove the worth of the 
retreaded tire. Therefore, as we do not 
have to contend with these, it is reason- 
able for us to assume that we would 
get some worth while results and make 
a substantial saving on retreading tires. 

As far as the application of the tread 
and the experience and development of 
the retreading business is concerned we 
are satisfied that a new tread can be 
put on a carcass to stay, under the kind 
of use to which we subject a tire. 

We should be able to have this re- 
treading done for not more than 50 per 
cent of what we pay for a new tire, as 
I believe that a tire cannot be run its 
complete life before being removed for 
retreading. It is reasonable to assume 
that we sacrifice 10 per cent of the tire’s 
life in doing this, and I am assuming 
that the retreading will give more than 

per cent of the mileage of a new tire. 

hen retreading, the carcass should 
not be worn below the breaker strip 
and should be sound in every respect. I 
do not believe the carcass should be 
over two years old. 

Nswering question No. 2, it is al- 
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most impossible to get the smaller sizes, 
in other words, below 600x20, retreaded 
for 50 per cent of the cost of a new 
tire. High pressure sizes and larger 
balloons could be retreaded for below 
50 per cent. Therefore, this would in- 
dicate that the smaller sizes, and the 
majority of our tires are of smaller size, 
are not as economical to retread as the 
larger ones. 

In answer to question No. 3, we have 
no experience with overloading or over- 
speeding, as we have no vehicles in that 
classification. 

Referring to question No. 4, we have 
some tires that are retreaded down the 
side walls and others that are retreaded 
to the shoulder. We have no prefer- 
ence and, to date, no reason to believe 
that one is better than the other. In 
appearance, the bead to bead has a little 
advantage. 

In giving an answer to question No. 
5, I would say that I believe that the 
retreaded tire is more likely to blow if 
run under-inflated for a time and then 
blown up to the correct pressufe, as 
retreading does dry out and over-cure 
the cords to some extent, making them 
more likely to break under the extreme 
flexing set up by under-inflation. 

As to question No. 6, we have had 
several different companies retread tires 
and find that some do put on a little 
more tread stock than others. There 
possibly is a little difference in the qual- 
ity of tread stock used. These two fac- 


Next Month’s 
Question 


QUESTION No. 10 
Do tire records pay? 


1. Are individual tire records neces- 
sary to assure the lowest cost per tire- 
mile for truck tires? 

2. If not, what other means can be 
taken to make certain that full value 
is obtained from truck tires? 

8. If individual records are used, 
what accounting forms are required? 

4. Is the cost of maintaining tire 
records offset by additional mileage 
secured by adjustment on tires which 
do not deliver expected mileage? 


ters would, no doubt, control the amount 
of mileage to be gotten from a retreaded 
job. We have no actual data on the 
life of retreaded tires, as to date we 
have about 300 in operation. Most of 
these are still running, but from what 
we have already worn out, I would be 
willing to state that we will get about 
nine-tenths of the original tire mileage 
as an average. 

Concerning the methods of retreading 
mentioned in question No. 7, we are 
more or less in an experimental stage 
and I am in no position to answer defi- 
nitely. I do believe, however, that a 
recapping in our case is best, because it 
is a little cheaper and hence preferable 
to retreading from bead to bead.—D. R. 
Boyer, Superintendent of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


100 Per Cent More Miles 


HAVE carefully checked with our 

garage superintendents and their an- 
swers to your questions are summarized 
as follows: 

1. Condition of carcass. 

2. Size of tires is no factor. 

3. Overload and speed has same ef- 
fect on retreaded tires as on new tires. 

4. We have used both types—as far 
as service, both are equal. The retread- 
ing job from bead to bead makes a 
better appearance. 

5. They will blow out under same 
conditions as new tires. There is no 
difference. 

6. From 75 to 100 per cent. 

7. Retreading methods used by large 
Akron rubber companies in their local 
service stores. Factory jobs also have 
proved most satisfactory—TeEp Top, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Runs a Million Miles 


UR experience relative to the re- 
treading of tires is as follows: 

1. We have left it to the companies 
doing our retreading work to determine 
fitness of carcass and advisability of re- 
treading a particular tire. This answer 
is based on our conviction thus far that 
retreading is a saving for us. 

2. Have retreaded from 4.50 to 8.25 
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tire sizes and found it economical thus 
far. 

3. Our trucks are governed to 40 
miles per hour and since the inception 
of the AAA we have not had to worry 
about truck overloads. 

4. Retreading of the tread only has 
given us the best economy, but this 
might be, in part, because of tread de- 
sign and thickness of tread. 

5. In two years of operation we have 
had no blowouts of either new or re- 
treaded tires. This is in about one 
million miles of operation. 

6. Thus far we have averaged 79 per 
cent of new tire mileage for retreads. 

7. We have our retreading done only 
by companies having complete molds 
and will not give business to those using 
more than one application to the tire.— 
E. E. Peters, Jr., Peters Packing Co., 
Inc., McKeesport, Pa. 


Recaps Give Good Service 


HE main, or determining, factor 

which should be considered in re- 
treading pneumatic tires, in our belief, 
is that the carcass of the tire should be 
in good condition, having no breaks in 
the side walls of the tire or of the 
fabric inside the shoe. This is very 
vital and unless strictly adhered to the 
tire will not give satisfactory results. 

As to the effect the size of the tire 
has on the economy of retreading, the 
percentage of saving when using a re- 
treaded tire compared to a new tire 
would be the same in so far as per- 
centage is concerned, but, of course, 
there would be a distinct saving in dol- 
lars and cents when coming to the 
larger-size shoe. 

I don’t believe there should be any 
great difference, in so far as truck road 
speeds are concerned, between a new 
and a retreaded tire, provided the high- 
ways are paved and fairly smooth. 
However, I do feel, with regard to tire 
overloads, that it would be a distinct 
advantage for anyone who is in the 
habit of using excess overloads in truck- 
ing to continue to buy only new shoes, 
because a certain amount of elasticity or 
strength in the side walls of a tire is 
lost from the time the first tread is worn 
off until the time it is ready to be re- 
treaded. As excess loads have a great 
bearing on the side walls of the tire, we 
feel that it would be safer and also more 
economical in the long run to buy new 
tires instead of retreading. 

As to the relative merit of retreading 
the tread only compared to retreading 
the side walls to the bead, our experi- 
ence here has been only with those tires 
where the tread has been replaced and 
not where the whole shoe has been re- 
treaded and built up from the bead. 

It is our belief that retreaded tires 
are more likely to blow out than new 
tires where there are heavy or excessive 
overloads on long runs over highways 
that are not well paved. 

We have estimated that the additional 
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of a retreaded truck tire 
which had delivered 4,000 miles of 
service at the time of photographing. 
The new tread cost about half the 
price of a new tire of the same size. 
The tire pictured is mounted on the 
front wheel of a 5-ton truck owned 


Close-up 


by Vogt’s Ice Cream, Inc., and is 
used to haul milk in New York City. 


mileage we are able to get out of a 
retreaded tire in percentage of new tire 
mileage is between 70 and 80 per cent, 
so that when you consider the cost of 
retreaded as about 35 per cent of the 
cost of a new tire, you can readily see 
the saving. 

The method or process which we be- 
lieve to be the most satisfactory for use 
in the retreading of tires is the one 
where the live rubber (tread) is heated 
and placed on the top of the tire without 
heating the side walls of the tire. Our 
reason for believing this is that we feel 
that heating the side walls of the tire 
removes a certain amount of elasticity 
or strength from that particular tire 
and, therefore, subjects it to blowouts 
more readily—R. S. Voct, Vogt’s Ice 
Cream, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Saves Half New Tire Cost 


UR experience with retreaded tires 
may be summarized by the follow- 
ing answers to your seven questions: 

1. The carcass should be in good con- 
dition, as it is never advisable to retread 
a cracked or weakened carcass. 

2. The saving by retreading tires is 
about one-half the cost of new tires. 
Therefore, the larger the tire the greater 
the saving. 

3. High speeds do not seem to have 
any ill effect. 

4. We do not think it necessary to re- 
tread side walls, because if the side 
walls are weakened, it is never advisable 
to rebuild the tire. 

5. Retreaded tires are not likely to 
blow out any more than a new tire if 
the carcass is good and is not more than 
two years old. 

6. Retreaded 


tires should normally 


give about 66% per cent of new tire 
mileage. 

7. The clam shell mould process in a 
full circle is the best method of retread- 
ing known at the present time.—GEorGE 
A. Scumint, Jr., Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


Prefers Tire Regrooving 


OAD speeds and overloads are two 

very important factors in using re- 
treaded tires. Speaking from experience, 
we have found that retreaded tires used 
on trucks requiring high speed have 
been very unsatisfactory, because the 
carcass .seems to break and the tire 
forms blisters on the side walls of the 
casing. If used on the front wheels it 
has a tendency to cause them to shimmy, 
Because of irregularities of the side 
walls after retreading it is rather diff- 
cult, without a special instrument, to 
determine the wheel alignment of trucks 
equipped with tires of this kind. 

We have never had any experience 
with retreading the tread only. Those 
we have used carried both side walls of 
the tire to the beads. We find it rather 
troublesome to maintain these retreaded 
tires on rims because of the extra thick- 
ness of rubber in the beads and in some 
instances rims have been considerably 
mutilated trying to drive them into posi- 
tion for locking. 

On hard, steady runs where a consid- 
erable amount of heat is built-up, re- 
treaded tires are more likely to blow out 
than new ones. 

About one-third of the new tire mile- 
age is about all one can expect to get 
from retreaded tires under normal road 
speeds with trucks not overloaded. 

The only type of retreaded tire we 
have used are those with the side walls 
that extend to the rim or beads. 

We use a systematic check each week 
for pressures and wheel alignment, be- 
cause a delay to one of our trucks 
loaded with perishable products is very 
aggravating to our trade, which insists 
upon deliveries on scheduled time. Con- 
sequently, we systematically inspect all 
our tire equipment once each week. 

We have had, in some instances, re- 
treaded tires that developed blisters on 
the side walls after the tire had gone 
5,000 to 6,000 miles. In other cases, 
we have had them go 20,000 miles and 
be about worn out, without experiencing 
any difficulty. The whole thing depends 
upon the condition of the carcass that 
is retreaded. 

Summing up, we have not found re- 
treaded tires altogether satisfactory, 
when compared with the satisfaction 
derived from new tires. Considering 
the degree of uncertainty as to perform- 
ance of retreaded tires we have found 
it just as satisfactory to 'regroove our 
tires and run them until they are worn 
to the breaker strip and then replace 
them.—H. E. Wennacet, Trafic Mar 
ager, the Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kw- 
dle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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IDEAS 


from Practical Men 


Large Gage Glass 


wn viscous liquids or where easy 
cleaning is essential, large diam- 
eter gage glasses are a necessity. An 
inexpensive method of installing such 
glasses is described here. 

A radiator valve is substituted for 
the more expensive gage glass fitting 
by inserting the glass in place of the 
tail piece, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. With some valves 
it may be found necessary to ream 
out the body of the valve in order to 
allow the glass to go into the valve 
a little farther. 

A gasket can be used and tightened 
down by means of the tail piece 
ring. Where the pressures are nomi- 
nal, ordinary Pyrex tubing, ordered 
in specified diameters from any 
laboratory supply house, can be used 
in place of the more expensive gage 
glass. 

This method was first used be- 
cause regular glasses and fittings of 
required diameter could not be se- 
cured upon short notice. Since then 
ithas been found satisfactory for ex- 
perimental as well as permanent 
installations —W. L. Scovint, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Power Turntables 


EW realize what a handy device 

is the power-driven turntable. Re- 
cently one solved a problem in con- 
nection with feeding containers to a 
packaging line. In this case, one girl 
could not take the containers out of 
the cases and feed them rapidly 
enough, so she was obliged to place 
them on a small table from which 
they were taken by another operator 
and placed in the machine runway. 
By arranging the guides on the turn- 
table in a sort of eccentric curve, the 
containers were made to line up re- 
gardless of how they were placed on 
the table and to shoot right into the 
runway. 

Again, on the discharge of a ma- 
chine where there was a time lag 
caused by the presence of a slide plate, 
the turntable solved a synchronizing 
Problem by removing the containers 
froma moving belt and carrying them 
around a 180 deg. curve onto the mov- 
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fitting made from a 


glass 
radiator valve. 


A gage 


ing belt of another machine. Turn- 
tables have often been used, of course, 
when it is desired to transfer packages 
from a belt going in one direction to 
another traveling at right angles to it. 
But their value in eliminating slide 
plates and making possible a more uni- 
form movement has not been fully 
utilized. The slide plate often causes 
trouble and could easily be eliminated 
in the construction of standard equip- 
ment if the packaging machine people 
would get together and provide all 
exit conveyors with turntables. In- 
takes would not ordinarily be required, 
excepting possibly on filling machines, 
because the intake of one machine 
would be slid under the turntable exit 
of another. It is not essential that these 
be large—a 12 or 18 in. table would be 
large enough for the great majority 
of packages. — FrANcIS CHILSON, 
New York, N.Y. 


* * * * * 


$5 for Puzzle Solvers 


OTHING racks the plant man’s 

brains more than the knotty 
little problems that come up in the 
day-by-day routine of plant opera- 
tion. You have undoubtedly solved 
some of these problems in your 
plant, so come to the aid of those 
who are still puzzling by telling 
them how you did it. A _ sketch 
or photograph will help to make 
your story clear. We will pay $5 
for each item of this nature pub- 


lished. 


Cuts Fuel Costs 74.4 Per Cent 


— THLY fuel costs for process 
steam have been cut $93 in the 
plant of Vogt’s Ice Cream, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Steam capacity has 
been increased by 50 per cent at the 
same time. This was done by invest- 
ing $1,400 in a 15-hp., oil-fired steam 
boiler to replace a 10-hp., gas-fired 
boiler formerly used. To operate the 
gas boiler cost $125 a month for 
fuel; the investment represented by 
the boiler was $800. To operate the 
oil-fired unit costs only $32 a month 
for fuel, the price of the oil being 6 
cents a gallon. 

The oil-fired boiler operates at a 
pressure of 70 to 80 Ib., is automat- 
ically controlled and is compact. It 
is of the internal-combustion, four- 
pass, down-draft construction having 
the cool tubes at the bottom to elimi- 
nate danger of burning due to a col- 
lection of sediment. 

The company made the change in 
boilers two years ago. The gas-fired 
unit was only three years old then 
and it was in good condition, so it 
was kept as an auxiliary. Used for 
that purpose, it never runs a fuel 
bill of more than $2 a month, with 
the rate for gas at the figure charged 
to household consumers. 


It?s Done With Mirrors 


HEN there is some part of a 

process that must be watched but 
which is in a difficult position to see, 
a mirror sometimes can be used to 
good advantage. An example may be 
seen in the packaging plant of Pioneer 
Ice Cream Brands, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. In that plant is a large ma- 
chine for filling pint and quart pack- 
ages, having a big hopper which re- 
ceives ice cream from freezers on the 
floor above. The operator must 
watch the level of the ice cream in the 
hopper, and to do this by direct ob- 
servation he would have to scale a 
stepladder. This, of course, would 
take time and effort and involve the 
risk of falling; but with the aid of a 
mirror mounted on the ceiling above 
the hopper he can watch the level 
without moving out of his tracks. 
The mirror is about 2 ft. square. 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 


Butter Bucks Trend 


STIMULATED by short supplies, butter 
prices swam upstream against the 
seasonal trend during most of April. 
Ground lost during March was re- 
covered and by the middle of the month, 
prices were again at a peak. There- 
after, decline again set in and prices 
leveled off to near the March lows, still 
remaining considerably about the normal 
seasonal level. In consequence, im- 
ports of New Zealand, Australian and 
other butters continued at a relatively 
high level. As late as April 20, one 
vessel unloaded at New York 22,250 
boxes of Antipodean butter and 1,034 
casks from Europe, while another 
steamer from Rotterdam brought 2,700 
casks from Holland. 

Underlying this market is the con- 
tinued low supply in storage, which at 
5,338,000 Ib. on April 1, was only one- 
third of normal. A continuing factor 
that may neutralize the effect of low 
supply upon butter price, is the increase 







































































will show some increase. Most of the 
other field crops are likely to be some- 
what below the usual averag@t Corn 
acreage, forecast as about 5 per cent 
below the average, will be the same as 
that planted last year, but will be almost 
10 per cent more than was harvested in 
1934. The acreage planted to feed 
crops will be large, as the necessity ex- 
ists for rebuilding the reserve depleted 
during drought years. 

Among the smaller crops, increases 
are planned for dry edible beans, onions, 
and cabbage. Increases are also ex- 
pected in many of the major canning 
crops, as well as in truck crops for the 
fresh vegetable market. 


Canning Acreages Increased 


INTENDED acreages for important can- 
ning crops show considerable increase 
over the areas planted in 1934. Can- 
ners of snap beans, as reported to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture late 
in March, propose to increase their 























































































































and some growing vegetables are said 
to have been pretty hard hit, although 
estimates of the damage are not yet 
available. Peaches in Indiana and 
Michigan spring fruits, in particular, 
have suffered. 

While frost has not visited the Pa- 
cific Coast, California reports much 
weather damage. Heavy rains are said 
to have affected adversely the new 
apricot crop by at least 20 per cent. Cool 
weather in the Sacramento valley and 
other parts of the state has wrecked 
havoc on the spinach crop and the pack 
of canned spinach is said to be affected. 

Prospects for the winter wheat crop, 
in the face of the drought, have been 
revised downward again. In addition, 
the continued dry weather in many sec- 
tions is beginning to cause some doubts 
as to the yield of spring wheat. 

Considering the agricultural outlook 
from a countrywide viewpoint, it seems 
certain that, unless a general improve- 
ment to more favorable growing weather 
is experienced, 1935 will not be even an 
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Prices on Upward Climb 


PASSAGE of the 4.8 billion dollar work 
relief act is too recent to have had any 
measurable effect upon general busi- 
ness activity, which on April 1 started 
its second downward course for 1935. 
This, despite continued production 
activity in the automobile industry, 
stronger prices in speculative and com- 
modity markets, averting of threatened 
domestic strikes, and passing of the 
immediate war scare in Europe. 

The Business Week index shows 
business activity at 62.7 per cent of 
normal for the week ending April 20; 
a 2 per cent decline for the three week 
period, practically no change for the 
month. 

Drought conditions continue in grain 
growing regions and raw sugar sup- 
plies are being restricted by sugar ex- 
porting countries. Both factors make 
for higher prices in cereal products and 
refined sugar. 

U.S. Department of Labor report 
wholesale prices for all commodities 
1.13, farm products 3.28, and foods 3.27 
per cent higher for the five weeks end- 
ing April 20. 

New York Journal of Commerce 
weighted price index jumps these ad- 
vances 3.37 per cent for general index, 
8.84 per cent for grain, and 6.34 per 
cent for food for the month ending 
April 29. 








shelled peas and a few carloads of 
frozen corn were packed in 1934. Ton- 
nage is expected to rise markedly in 
1935 and from then on, as plans for 1935 
are already being laid and new com- 
panies are being formed. However, it 
is too early to predict just who will be 
the 1935 packers or what their tonnage 
will be. 

Thus far the largest packer of frozen 
vegetables has been Frosted Foods Sales 
Corp., whose 1934 tonnage was consid- 
erably above that packed by such organ- 
izations as the Hershey Packing Corp., 
Snohomish ; National Fruit Packing Co., 
Chehalis; M. Nakata & Co., Seattle; or 





$4.65, while another received the same 
price for cattle that cost about $4.00. 

This situation sprung from the low- 
est April receipts on record, with cattle 
running only 97,800 head at Chicago 
during the first 19 days of the month 
compared to 116,736 head a year ago. 
Hogs received in the same period were 
185,000 head, compared to 302,000 head 
last year, while sheep ran ahead, with 
226,000 compared to 150,000. Hog 
prices, while below the tops of last 
month, were still high at $9.25; and 
sheep and lambs, at $8.40, also con- 
tinued high. 

In spite of these high yard-prices, 
wholesale prices remained fairly steady. 
Consumer resistance was sufficiently ef- 
fective to restrict the month’s rise to 
l4c. per lb. for beef, while lamb was un- 
changed, and fresh pork loins were off 
2hc. 


Sugar Consumption Up 


Reports for the year, so far, show 
sugar consumption in the U.S. slightly 
higher this year as compared to the 
same period last year, according to the 
Sugar Institute. During the same 
period, Lamborn & Co. statistics show 
the fourteen principal consuming coun- 
tries of Europe increased their sugar in- 
take by approximately 3 per cent. 

While this European result is a con- 
tinuation of a trend already apparent, 
the increase in the United States marks 
a reversal from 1934, which showed a 
total consumption off 1.9 per cent from 
1933 in the face of an average price 
that was 12 per cent higher. U.S. sugar 
exports are also showing an increase, 
being 156 per cent higher in January 
and February of this year than in the 
same months of 1934. 


Construction News 





INDICATORS 


MILK production of 11.77 lb. per cow in 
March is the lowest on record for that 
date, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Ep1sLe fats and oils, particularly lard, 
butter and cottonseed oil are scarce 
and prices will rise, forcing substitution 
in Europe and Asia of other oils com- 
monly used for soap. Abundant flax- 
seed supplies will prevent the shortage 
from becoming acute. 


RESTRICTED egg supplies are causing 
bootlegging among suppliers, according 
to Professor Botsford of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who finds low grade eggs going 
to market disguised as firsts. 


CoFFEE exports from Brazil, from July 
1, 1934, to the end of March, were off 
3,210,000 bags, or 24.5 per cent com- 
pared to the previous year. 


CoFFEE supply, excluding Brazil’s re- 
stricted stocks, increased 438,611 bags, 
or 6.8 per cent, in March, according to 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change. 


CoFFEE deliveries in the world market, 
for the nine months preceding April 1, 
decreased 11.3 per cent, to 16,791,124 
bags, as, reported by the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 


FrozEN egg canning has_ increased 
rapidly during the past five years and 
now exceeds 150,000,000 Ib. annually. 


Foop prices, according to the Dun & 
Bradstreet index, advanced in April, but 
are still below the February figure of 
$2.76, although almost 30 per cent above 
1934. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


for Food Manufacturers 





Section through leak-proof tube. 
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Cross-section of radiant gas burner. 











Leak-Proof Tube 


A NEw tube for pneumatic tires, de- 
veloped by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is said to be pinch- 
proof and leak-proof, and to have 25 per 
cent longer life than other tubes. The 
pinch-proof quality is because of the 
material used, a black stock similar to 
tread stock, and because it is formed 
with an extra thick base. This also in- 
creases resistance to cutting and wear. 
Two features make the tube leak- 
proof. One is the specially compounded 
lining, which seals against air loss. The 
other is an all-rubber valve steam vul- 
canized into the tube. The tube, known 
as the “Sealtyte”, gives longer life be- 
cause it eliminates under-inflation. 


Gas Burners 


RADIANT gas heat for industrial heat- 
ing equipment is available by means of 
a burner produced by Burdett Manufac- 
turing Co., 19 North Sheldon St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This burner is of the surface 
combustion type. Referring to the ac- 
companying cross-section, it will be seen 
that the fuel and air mixture enters at 
the center of the circular burner. The 
baffle projects it downward and over 
the curved surface of the annular in- 
dentation in the refractory disk. Just 





Gas-driven industrial tractor. 
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as the flame leaves the baffle, it ignites. 
In a brief period, the flame passing over 
the refractory surface raises its tem- 
perature to a point where it becomes 
radiant and complete combustion of the 
fuel thereafter occurs before the gas-air 
mixture has passed beyond the re- 
fractory. 

Burners of this type are economical 
and flexible. They are used in such 
operations as peanut and coffee roasting, 
candy cooking, and bread baking. 


Centrifugal Compressors 


A compact centrifugal compressor or 
turbo-blower, powered by a _ geared- 
motor, has been brought out by Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Motor, gears, and blower are mounted 
on a single baseplate. By using the 
geared motor for speed increase, the 
blower can be run at higher than motor 
speeds, thus reducing dimensions. 
Motor sizes from 3 to 30 hp. are used, 
with corresponding volumetric capaci- 
ties. This equipment is suitable for oil 
and gas furnaces, pneumatic convey- 
ing, agitation, aeration and similar pur- 
poses. 


Gas Tractor 


Mercury MANUFACTURING Co., 4118 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, IIl., an- 
nounces Type “D” gas tractor equipped 
with large-size pneumatic tires, tront 
and rear. Dual rear tires provide in- 
creased traction and a cushioning effect 
which is valuable when operating over 
rough roadways, in yards, up grades, 
and in similar operations. 

This tractor, with pneumatic tires, 
provides an industrial hauling unit of 
compact overall dimensions and _ short 
turning radius. Overall length is 86 in., 
width 60 in., and outside turning radius 
115 in. The shock-absorbing effect of 
dual pneumatic rear tires and large front 
tires provides cushioning for the tractor 
mechanism and easy riding performance. 


Pump for Water Treatment 


A pump developed especially for de- 
livering exact quantities of water- 
treating chemicals into water supplies, 
at predetermined intervals, has been de- 
veloped by Dearborn Chemical Co., 310 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
pump is also adaptable for use with any 
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type of liquid or semi-liquid chemicals 
and for close proportioning of coagu- 
lants. This pump is of the plunger 
type. It can be operated by water 
power, electric motor, ratchet or 
reciprocating device, chain, or belt 
drive. 


Dodge Trucks 


A vARIETY of wheelbases in several 
types of trucks characterize the 1935 
standard line of the Dodge Bros. Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. In addition, this concern 
also produces many special-purpose 
trucks. 

In commercial delivery vehicles, 
Dodge has trucks of 1114 in. and 119 in. 
wheelbases, with express, sedan, canopy, 
screen and panel bodies. 

The 14-ton standard line has four 
wheelbases. In the 131 in. wheelbase, 
are cabs, express, canopy, screen and 
panel bodies. The 136 in. and 161 in. 
series present cabs, platform and stake 
bodies. The 148 in. wheelbase is limited 
to chassis, or chassis and cab. 

The 2-ton models are on wheelbases 
of 140 in., 157 in., 169 in., and 190 in. 
Heavy duty models up to 9 ton payload 
are also provided. 


Magnetic Starter 


A NEw line of oil-immersed magnetic 
starters of the reduced-voltage, auto- 
transformer type, in which all arcing 
contacts are 6 in. under oil, has been 
developed by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. An induction-type 
temperature overload relay is used, also 
mounted in the oil. Either current- 
limit or time-limit acceleration is avail- 
able and an ammeter attachment can be 
supplied if desired. Ratings range up- 
ward to 600 amperes at 600 volts and 
200 amperes at 2,500 volts. 


Universal Meter 


TEMPERATURE, pressure and flow of any 
fluid can be recorded by means of a new 
meter introduced by Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass. Pen interference in record- 
ing these three quantities on one chart 
is avoided by having the pens all move 
about the same center of rotation. 

A mechanical integrator is provided 
which shows the total flow on an easily- 
read counter, no multipliers being 
necessary since the counter reads di- 
rectly in terms of total flow. A record- 
ing pen can be added which makes a 
mark on the chart rim when the in- 
tegrator adds a given amount to its 
count. A pressure compensator can 
also be added whenever widely-varying 
Static pressures make it otherwise im- 
possible to get accurate measurement. 
This compensator automatically cor- 
rects both the record and the integrator 
reading for all variations in static pres- 
sure as soon as they occur. 

The meter is protected from over- 
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Dodge truck for food delivery. 


range flows or incorrect manifold valve 
manipulation by standard Foxboro 
check valves of float type. It is claimed 
that these valves are positive in opera- 
tion and full line pressure may be ap- 
plied to either mercury chamber with 
the other side open to atmosphere with- 
out any mercury being blown out; also 
that the line fluid will not bubble 
through the mercury and result in 
emulsification. 

Another feature provided is a trans- 
parent indicating scale from which flow 
can be read direct. These meters are 
for measuring steam, oil, air, water, gas, 
acids or any other industrial fluids. 


Pressure Regulators 


For installations requiring accurate 
control of low pressures, not normally 
more than 1 in. of water above or be- 
low atmosphere, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
brought out a new static pressure 
regulator. 

This regulator finds its widest appli- 
cation in maintaining static head in air 
distribution systems, and contributes to 
the flexibility of the ““Modutrol” system 
of temperature and air conditioning 
control. It employs an inverted bell 
with liquid seal as a contact actuating 
means. A push rod extends from the 
bell up through the housing and trans- 
mits the movement of the bell, through 
levers, to the control contacts. 

This device is useful for controlling 
positive or static pressure, draft, or as 
a differential controller ; depending upon 
how the pressure connections are made. 
It can be changed quickly from one to 
another of these types of control. 


Position Transmitter 


A DUPLICATE position telemeter system 
for indicating and recording at a 
distance the position of mechanisms, 
has been developed by Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 





Universal meter. 





Static pressure control, cover removed, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. This device will in- 
dicate the position of such mechanisms 
as valves, or governors, and will show 
liquid level. It is assembled in a 
rectangular case for switchboard mount- 
ing. In it, a duplicate position type of 
motor operates a direct-acting pen 
recording on.a strip-type chart. The 
device is known as the Type “GH” posi- 
tion recorder. 


Pneumatic Wagon Tires 


Tue B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio, 
announces a new product which they 
have named “Silvertown Wagon 
Wheel.” It is a pneumatic tire specially 
designed for wagon wheel service, on 
retail delivery wagons. This complete 
assembly of tires, wheels, axles and 
brakes makes it an easy matter to change 
over from present equipment. 

Tread and sidewall of the new “Sil- 
vertown Wagon Wheel” tire are de- 
signed to give maximum resistance to 
wear over a long period of time, and to 
resist deterioration caused by long ex- 
posure under all kinds of weather con- 
ditions. Ordinary tires used in this type 
of service will rot out, rather than wear 
out. 

Sidewalls are made extremely tough, 
to resist curb chafing. Tread design is 
shallow, because on gravel roads at slow 
speeds a deep tread design tends to pick 
up and hold small stones much more 
than does the new tire. Tires are of 
nominal cross-section with adequate 
capacity rating for. retail delivery serv- 
ice. 

Several types of standard wheel as- 
semblies are available, each a complete 
unit, which make this type of change- 
over very easy. Three types of wheels, 





“Silvertown” wagon wheel for horse- 
drawn delivery wagons, with brake 
shown on lower wheel, 


steel disk, wire, or malleable iron modi- 
fied disk, may be selected. Several of 
the assemblies are complete with tires, 
wheels, hubs with Timken bearings, hub 
caps and necessary studs and bolts for 
applying and mounting wheels, Bendix 
two-shoe brakes, complete with cables, 
and square steel alloy axles machined for 
Timken bearings. Advantages claimed 
by the manufacturer for this assembly 
are lower draw-bar pull to start and 
move wagon, fewer horses for a given 
load, lower maintenance costs, reduced 
weight, and greater safety. 


Plastic Material 


A NEw plastic material, said to be su- 
perior to rubber for the manufacture of 
a wide variety of products, has been 
developed by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. It may be molded into any shape, 
and possesses greater flexing life than 
rubber. Known as “Koroseal,” the new 
product is not expected to replace rub- 
ber in general use, but has application 
for uses where a rubbery consistency, 
combined with superior resistance to 
certain oils or chemicals, is required. 


The Manufacturers Offer... 


Speed Reducers — Speed reducers, with 
motor attached to form a unit, called 
“Motorized Reducers,’ are described and 
specified by Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., in catalog No. 1515. 


Milk Irradiator — A thin-film irradiator, 
called “Double Bubble,” for imparting 
vitamin D content to milk, is described by 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., 427 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Ill., in bulletin G-247. 


Tire Handbook—Data for truck operators 
as to the selection and operation of tires 
are included by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, in the 1935 edition of their Opera- 
tors Handbook for trucks, buses and 
tractors. 


Colloid Mills—Chemicolloid Laboratories, 
Inc., 44 Whitehall St., New York, N. Y., 
discusses the construction and application 
of the Charlotte colloid mill in a recently 
issued catalog. 


Bakery Equipment—Equipment for frying 
doughnuts, making noodles, ventilating 
plants, sealing wrappers, and for electric 
baking are treated in several new bulletins 
issued by Bakers Supply and Equipment 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Lift Truck — Improvements in the Lyon 
hydraulic lift truck are announced by Lyon 
Iron Works, Greene, New York, in bulletin 
No. 108. 


Sanitary Pumps—For use with milk prod- 
ucts, canning materials, beer and other 
beverages, syrups, and similar materials, 
Waukesha Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis., 
in bulletin No. 505, describes the construc- 
tion and operation of its line of sanitary 
pumps. 


Steel Tubes—A 1935 warehouse stock list 
of steel and boiler tubes has been pub- 
lished by A. B. Murray Co., Inc., 147 Wol- 
cott St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Magnetic Separators—High duty magnetic 
pulleys and magnetic pulley separators of 
the “Stearns” type, are discussed by Mag- 
netic Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
in a new bulletin, No. 300. 


Glass-lined Equipment—For canners, pre- 
servers, and manufacturers of flavors, 
beverages, mayonnaise and similar prod- 
ucts, the Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
discusses its line of glass-lined processing 
equipment in catalog No. 759. 


Air Filter — As a means of providing 
sterile air for laboratories, Davies Air 


Filter Co., 390 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., describes the ‘‘Filteraire’’ equipment 
in a new bulletin. 


Stainless Steel — For use in fabricating 
equipment, stainless steel in sheet form is 
discussed by American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, in a new bulletin. 


Conveyors — Designed for the continuous 
flow of granular or pulverized material, 
Redler conveyors are the subject of a 
catalog issued by Stephens-Adamson Man- 
ufacturing Co., Aurora, IIl. 


Sodium Sesquisilicate —- A new ‘Metso” 
detergent, sodium sesquisilicate, of high al- 
kalinity, for equipment cleaning, is de- 
scribed by Philadelphia Quartz Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in a recently issued bulletin. 


Corrosion-Resistant Steel—‘‘Enduro” 18-8 
stainless steels are the subject of a new 
illustrated bulletin, No. 125-A, issued by 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio, and 
giving the latest authentic data on this 
material. 


Baking Ovens — Baker Perkins Co., Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich., describes the installation 
of its “‘Diathermatic’’ ovens in the bakery 
of Gartman Baking Co., Latrobe, Pa., in a 
new folder. 


Mixing Equipment — “Gardner” and 
“Unique” mixers, for the food industries, 
are the subject of bulletin 32-D, a new 
56-page catalog issued by Robinson Man- 
ufacturing Co., Muncy, Pa. 


Stokers—Type E, center retort, underfeed 
stokers, made by Combustion Engineering 
Co., Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., are the subject of a 16-page catalog, 
No. E-8. 


Industrial Equipment — A 52-page_ illus- 
trated catalog, issued by L. O. Koven & 
Brother, Inc., 126 Ogden Ave., Jersey City, 
N. J., outlines the service offered by this 
company to industry in fabricating all 
sorts of equipment from sheet metal and 
plate. 


Leather Packing—All sorts of leather pack- 
ing, for pumps, presses, compressors, and 
other equipment, is described by Alexander 
Brothers, Inc., 406 North Third St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in a 24-page general catalog. 


Circuit Breakers—“Trip-Free” air circuit 
breakers for buildings, industrial plants 
and power stations are described by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., {0 
bulletin GEA-1662A. 
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Keeping Up With the Field 


e Chances of food and drug bill dimmed by Senators 
© AAA amendments lose ground as opposition grows 
e Several changes made in codes for food industries 
© Poultry case challenges constitutionality of NIRA 
® Tri-State canners and dry milk manufacturers meet 


Copeland Bill Shelved 


ALTHOUGH indorsed by food manufac- 
turers, favored by the President and 
hailed by consumers, the Copeland bill 
has hit a Senatorial snarl. Thought a 
few weeks ago to be headed for early 
enactment, the bill was upset on April 8 
when Senator Clark of Missouri and 
Senator Bailey of North Carolina suc- 
ceeded in having two emasculating 
amendments adopted. One of the amend- 
ments would have redefined the condi- 
tions under which false advertising 
amounted to adulteration, pulling the 
teeth out of that part of the measure. 
The other specifically forbade multiple 
seizures of suspected goods. 

At that stage of the developments 
there was some effort to recommit the 
bill for further rewriting. To avoid its 
assassination by that move, Senator 
Copeland had the bill put back on the 
Senate calendar. This means that it 
can be brought up again this session, 
or it may lie dormant to become un- 
finished business of the Senate. 

Neither its sponsor nor consumer 
representatives will back the bill with 
the Bailey amendments, they contend- 
ing that it is weaker than the present 
law. While the situation is somewhat 
uncertain, it would seem that there is 
small chance of new food and drug legis- 
lation being enacted by this Congress. 


AAA Loses Strength 


Opposition to the AAA amendments 
has become quite strong of late. A good 
fight is developing in Congress on this 
legislation, which, if it does not kill the 
amendments, will at least cause substan- 
tial changes to be made in them. 

About a month ago, the House agri- 
cultural committee reported the measures 
In a rewritten form embracing most of 
the farm relief proposals of the last 
decade. But unexpected opposition de- 
veloped and sent them back for further 
revision. In the Senate, the agricul- 
tural committee favored the amend- 
ments, but Senator Smith, chairman, 
held back the report. On April 24, how- 
ever, both the House and Senate com- 
mittees reported the legislation, the for- 
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SENATOR COPELAND 
“As far as I am concerned, it is dead for this session,” was the terse statement with 
which the food and drug bill sponsor expressed his sentiments in regard to the 
bill’s “emasculation” in the Senate. But some say the Senator may be kidding. 


mer inserting a limitation preventing 
issuance of licenses to retailers. 

For a time, the opposition was with- 
out a leader, but late last month Sena- 
tor Byrd took the reins and unleashed 
an attack over the radio. The food in- 
dustry officially threw its weight against 
the AAA, too, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America reporting un- 
compromising opposition on the part of 
the processors. 


Changes in Codes 


CobE ACTIVITIES in the food field in April 
were concerned with the revamping of 
existing codes to make them conform 
better to conditions in the trade. 

An amendment to the code for the 
pasteurized-blended process cheese in- 


dustry, approved by NIRB on April 9, 
provides for liquidated damages for vio- 
lation of the various articles of the code. 
A change in the coffee code, effective 
May 1, requires the code authority to 
submit within three months standards for 
safety and health of employees during 
working hours. A revision in the baking 
code establishes a new group of bake 
shops, to be known as semi-handcraft 
shops, and provides for a maximum 
work-week of 44 hours. Mechanized 
shops are limited to 40 hours and hand- 
craft shops are permitted to work 48 
hours. Semi-handcraft shops are defined 
as those in which at least 80 per cent of 
the total working hours of all production 
employees is spent in hand operations. 
Recent rulings by NRA give special 
treatment to two food concerns. One 
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places the Beech-Nut Packing Co., Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., under the labor provi- 
sions for the chewing-gum industry, with 
certain modifications favorable to the 
employees. The second exempts the 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz, 
Pa., from the wage provisions for the 
cocoa and. chocolate manufacturing in- 
dustry, this exemption lasting until June 
16. However, the company must comply 
with the wage provisions of the candy 
code and make restitution of back wages 
to its employees on the basis of the cocoa 
and chocolate code. This exemption was 
granted because of the large amount of 
labor used in the plant in comparison 
to its more highly mechanized com- 
petitors. 

Alterations in other food codes have 
been proposed, and action is being taken 
on them. The brewing industry wants 
to amend its code to prohibit cooperative 
advertising with retailers, to outlaw the 
giving of accessories to retailers and to 
prevent other tactics tending to bind the 
retailer to one brewer. A questionnaire 
sent out following a hearing on these 
changes shows a ratio of better than three 
to one in favor of the amendments. 

The code authority for the canning 
industry has asked that optional flat piece 
rates for tomato peeling be established. 
The proposed rates are 8c. per 16 qt. 
basket in the North, 6}c. in the South 
and 7c. in the intermediate district. If 
these rates be made effective, tomato 
peelers must not be required to do any 
other work while on the piece-rate basis. 

Standards of ingredients, product, 
nomenclature, terminology and packag- 
ing will be worked out for the pretzel in- 
dustry if a proposed amendment goes 
through. The membership of the code 
authority for the candy industry would 
be changed to include seven members of 
the industry doing an annual business of 
over $200,000 and two doing a business 
less than that amount by prosposed 
amendments. At present, seven of the 
members must be members of National 
Confectioners Association. Proposed 
amendments to the mayonnaise code 
would redefine the industry, regulate the 
resale of industry products by trade buy- 
ers other than retailers, require complete 
records of all transactions in the industry 
and provide for a liquidated damages 
agreement. 


Hen Challenges Eagle 


A CASE in the food field which will af- 
ford further opportunity to make clear 
the nature and extent of the government 
power to regulate interstate commerce 
has been taken before the Supreme Court. 
This is the case of the United States vs. 
A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corp., New 
York, and it involves the constitutionality 
of the Recovery Act. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld the Government in its 
charges of violation of the New York 
poultry code, particularly with respect 
to the sale of poultry, including diseased 
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MRS. PINCHOT LEADS PICKETERS 


National Biscuit Co. employees, 2,500 strong, were led in their picketing activities 
last month by the wife of the former governor of Pennsylvania. The employees, on 
strike since Jan. 8, charged the company with violating its agreement to equalize 
wages. NBC reached an agreement April 29 with Inside Bakery Workers Federal 


Union, pre-strike wages prevailing and the union gaining recognition. 


Plants in 


New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta and York, Pa., are affected. 


and uninspected poultry. Violations of 
the wage and hour provisions of the code 
also were charged, but the circuit court 
did not uphold these. 


Canners Meet 


Many problems of the canning industry 
were discussed at the spring meeting of 
Tri-State Packers’ Association, April 
11-12, at Baltimore. Discussing the can- 
ning code, representatives of the state 
compliance directors for Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey all reported 
splendid cooperation from the canners 
and said that only in a limited number of 
cases were wage and hour provisions 
not strictly followed. Ralph O. Dulany, 
chairman of the canning code authority, 
indicated that a flat piece rate for peeling 
tomatoes may be promulgated for the 
1935 season. He felt, however, that lack 
ot sufficient data on other types of piece- 
work makes it very unlikely that other 
flat rates will be established. The code 
authority has requested a rate of 8c. 
per 16-qt. bucket in the Northern dis- 
trict, 7c. in the intermediate district and 
64c. in the Southern district. Weld M. 
Stevens, Deputy Administrator, stated 
that enforcement of the code from now 
on will be more vigorous and with less 
delay. 

Dr. C. B. Sayre, of the Geneva Ex- 
periment Station of New York, re- 
ported that studies reveal that the most 
economic use of fertilizer for crops 


planted in rows was application by 
strips near the row at either or both 
sides. A report on work done by the 
University of Maryland on_ poison 
sprays indicated that there is a good 
chance of killing moths with poison bait 
traps. 

Commenting on the new standards 
for soaked dry peas, Maurice E. Siegel 
cautioned packers to be on their guard 
against discolored peas. He felt that 
this would be the most difficult require- 
ment to meet. As to the water insoluble 
solids test for maturity in canned peas, 
he was doubtful whether 22 per cent is 
the proper breaking point between 
standard and sub-standard peas. The 
new requirements for canned tomatoes, 
too, will present some difficulty. The 
color requirements measure the poorest 
colored half of the can and make this 
standard more difficult to meet. As to 
the change in required drained weight, 
which has been increased from 45 to 50 
per cent, the canners feel that some diffi- 
culty will be experienced with No. 10 
cans. 

L. G. Schermerhorn of the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station said that the 
new Rutgers tomato offers great promise 
because of its bright red color and good 
flavor. He recommends it for use i 
such products as catsup and tomato 
juice. 

Field Secretary Shook called the can- 
ners’ attention to the terrific decline 10 
the number of tomato canners and in 
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the production of canned tomatoes in 
the Tri-States since 1912. The number 
of canners has declined from 546 to 242 
and the pack from a five-year average 
of 7,468,000 cases to 3,587,000 cases. A 
committee was appointed to study this 
situation. 

James M. Shriver, Westminster, was 
elected first vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. 


Pedigreed Dogs 


Hot dogs have gone “high-hat.” Gov- 
ernment graded and dated frankfurters 
and other sausage products are being 
sold in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. The grades are hased 
upon physical characteristics, and U. S. 
No. 1 smoked frankfurters must be uni- 
form in length and thickness and be 
firm and resilient. The outer surface 
must be free from roughness, wrinkles 
and breaks, and it must have an attrac- 
tive dark-wine color. The casings must 
be tender and the product commercially 
free from sinews, gristle, ligaments and 
cartilage. Furthermore, the U. S. No. 1 
grade must have the color characteristic 
of high quality fresh pork and beef and 
contain no beef hearts, head meat, 
snouts, tripe or stomachs. The texture 
must be smooth and closely knit, and 
the frankfurters must have a definite 
sheen when freshly cut. They must be 
relatively free of beef fat particles and 
have a pleasant and appealing aroma 
and a delicate and appealing taste. 


Short Week Dangerous 


WivespreEaD strikes, general labor un- 
rest, loss of business confidence and 
other effects likely to prove injurious to 
recovery may be expected if the 30-hour 
week bill passes Congress. Such are 
the conclusions of the committee on 
labor problems representing 125 leading 
business and industrial publications. The 
committee believes that this legislation 
would defeat efforts to bring about more 
equitable production for prices of the 
agricultural products as against the 
products of industry. 

Examples of increased cost of mer- 
chandise that would follow adoption of 
the 30-hour week are 36c. in the price 
of overalls, 23 in the price of work 
shirts and 75 in the price of work shoes. 
Complete copies of the committee’s 
study are available at headquarters of 
Associated Business Papers, 330 West 
ba St., New York, N. Y., at a price of 

c. 


A Future for Dry Milk 


Manuracturers of dry skim milk can 
look forward to better business. That 
was a point made by several speakers 
at the meeting of American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., at Chicago, April 10-11. 
There is a constantly increasing use 
of dry skim milk in many fields, the 
More than 100 delegates to the conven- 
tion were told. In recent years, there 
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has been a great increase in the amount 
used in ice cream and in beverage 
powders. Confectioners and bakers, too, 
are using more. A _ report on the 
progress of the school lunch bread idea 
indicated that the many bakeries which 
have placed this product on the market 
recently have experienced noteworthy 
sales increases. Moreover, a number of 
outstanding bakery organizations are 
taking steps to add this product to their 
line. This type of bread, which is sold 
primarily for its nutritive value, con- 
tains 12 per cent milk solids not fat. 

In spite of its rosy future, the indus- 
try is not free of its troubles. It was 
pointed out at the meeting that an un- 
stable price situation exists. Moreover, 
there is current a feeling that the name 
“dry milk” leads to popular misconcep- 
tion and that this terminology should be 
changed to “dry milk solids.” 

Among the outstanding speakers at 
the meeting was J. L. Kraft, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp. Talking on op- 
portunities in the dairy industry, he 
gave an interesting view of important 
facts which have been developed through 
research on the nature and use of dairy 
products. He pointed out that the use 
of quality dairy products in confections 
had, in the case of Kraft’s “Dairy- 


® 
Conventions 
MAY 
6-8—Southern Bakers’ 


Association, 

Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. T. 
H. Fitzpatrick, 518 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Birmingham, secretary. 

14-15—Central Atlantic States Asso- 
ciation of Dairy, Food and Drug Of- 
ficials, annual, Richmond, Va. Ferd. 
A. Korff, Baltimore City Health 
Dept., secretary. 

22-25—-American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety, annual, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. John C. P. Helm, 509 
Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La. 

23-24—-Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers Association of America, 
French Lick, Ind. R. T. Stokes, 
233 Broadway, New York, secretary. 


JUNE 


2-4—-New England Bakers Association, 
semi-annual, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. Robert E. Sul- 
livan, 177 Milk St., Boston, secre- 
tary. 

3-7—Association of Operative Millers, 
annual, St. Louis. C. W. Partridge, 
522 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
Mo., secretary. 

3-11—-National Confectioners Associa- 
tion, annual, Palmer House, Chicago. 

4-7—American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, annual, Denver. M. D. 
Mize, 833 Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Omaha, Neb., secretary. 


10-11—Certified Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation of America, annual, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Dr. Harris Moak, 360 Park 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary. 

10-11—-American Association of Medi- 
cal Milk Commissioners, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

17-19—National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association, Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. M. J. Donna, Braid- 
wood, Ill., secretary. 

25-27—American Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 

—Flavoring Extract Manufacturers 
Association of the U. S. Lake Shore 
Hotel, Chicago. E. L. Brendlinger, 
Dill Co., Norristown, Pa., secretary. 


Fresh” caramels, created a demand 
throughout the nation. 

William Markwardt, Quality Bakery, 
Joplin, Mo., talked on methods of in- 
creasing the sales of bakery products, 
stating that quality and proper mer- 
chandising were the two most impor- 
tant factors. 

The members of the institute reelected 
the executive committee. C. E. Gray, 
Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 
continues as chairman; Walter Page, 
Borden Co., New York, vice-chairman; 
and M. J. Metzger, Bowman Co., Chi- 
cago, secretary-treasurer. 


Concentrates 


In THE first three months of the year, the 
quantity of sugar entering the United 
States amounted to 32.3 per cent of the 
total of 4,454,019 tons admissable this 
year .. . NRA has denied an applica- 
tion of Francis H. Leggett & Co. for ex- 
emption from the mayonnaise code pro- 
visions requiring the use of standard 
sized containers . . . Emergency cattle 
purchases now total 8,265,602 head. 


APPROXIMATELY one million farmers 
have applied for the 1933 corn-hog con- 
tracts ... A marketing agreement for 
red sour cherries for canning and cold 
packing has been tentatively approved 
.. . Amarketing agreement for canning 
asparagus grown in California was ap- 
proved April 3. 


ACCIDENT frequency and severity rates 
increased 25 and 24 per cent, respectively, 
in the meat packing industry during 1934 
. . . National Confectioners Association 
has established a special bureau for han- 
dling fraudulent consumer claims against 
members .. . Tri-State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has been formed to organize bak- 
ers in southern Ohio, eastern Kentucky 
and western West Virginia. 


Dr. A. G. BLAcK succeeds Nils Olson as 
chief of the Bureau of Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture . . . Gerald 
B. Thorne, former executive assistant 
to AAA Administrator Chester C. Davis, 
now heads the live-stock and grains divi- 
sion of AAA, formerly the corn-hog sec- 
tion. . . Exceeding official estimates. 
federal revenue from beer taxes totaled 
$341,780,420 in 23 months. 


ViTAMIN A has been found an indis- 
pensable food substance needed continu- 
ously by adult people . . . Canadian 
fishery experts have developed a glaze 
for frozen fish which will not crack, has 
antiseptic properties and is easy and eco- 
nomical to apply . . . A new outlet for 
milk has been created by Dry Milk Co., 
Inc., a Borden company, in the form of a 
fish lure comprising thin flakes of drv 
milk. 
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Men ...vobs ... and Companies 


Industry 


® ATLANTIC (Iowa) CANNING Co. has 
been purchased by Fred Hagan, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, and K. D. Stone, Des 
Moines. 


© Armour & Co. has purchased Virden 
Packing Co., San Francisco. The larg- 
est plant of its kind on the West Coast, 
it will be a link in Armour’s expansion 
through the purchase of smaller packing 
plants at strategic points. Armour also 
bought Aaron Levy & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


® Beatrice CREAMERY Co. has pur- 
chased the Hurd Creamery Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Charles McConnell will 
manage the company. 


e E. J. Bracu & Co. is building a 
$250,000 air-conditioned addition to its 
Chicago plant. 


© Borpen Saves Co., Inc., produce 
division, is handling meat products in- 
stead of Borden Farm Products Co., as 
previously announced. 


® CaLirorNIA TEA Propucts, INc., has 
taken over the former Cutler-Lobingier 
Cannery at Fullerton, Calif. 


® CARNATION MILK Propucts Co. has 
started construction of a new $250,000 
plant at Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


® Tue Coca-Cora bottling plant at 
Grand Island, Neb., has been purchased 
by Tyler Bros. Co., Kansas City, and 
now is managed by A. R. Powell. 


® Cox BaxineG Co., Jamaica, N. Y., 
may be taken over by Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Purity Bakeries 
Corp. Earl A. Cox, who founded the 
bakery in 1925, and his son, Byron, are 
expected to step out. 


® DoucHNnuT Corp. oF AMERICA will 
open in Buffalo a new shop to be oper- 
ated in cooperation with manufacturers 
of Maxwell House coffee and Camp- 
bell’s soups. 


® Eatmor Cuoco.ate Co., Pittsburgh, 
has sold its entire equipment and ma- 
chinery to Union Confectionery Ma- 
chinery Co., New York. 


® GENERAL IcE CREAM Corp., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., plans to build a $300,000 
ice cream manufacturing plant at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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© GLippEN Co.’s new soybean extrac- 
tion plant in Chicago, erected at cost of 
$650,000, produces refined soybean oil, 
lecithin, soybean flour, and alpha protein. 


e H. J. Hernz Co. has bought a large 
factory at Melbourne, Australia, as a 
step in its international expansion pro- 
gram. 


® Lewis Pacxinc Co., Boston, will 
open a plant in Omaha early in May. 


® Loose-Wites Biscuir Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., has established a 
distributing plant at Jamestown, N. Y. 


® NaTIONAL Fruit Propucts Co. is 
converting into a pickle factory the 
Shenandoah Valley Canning Corp., 
Harrisonburg, Va., at a cost of $100,000. 


© Per Mik Co. recently started an- 
other addition to its Wayland, Mich., 
plant, the third within the last year. 


@ Pevety Darry Co., St. Louis, has 
purchased the plant of Waterloo Milk 
Co., together with its wholesale and re- 
tail milk routes. 





GUS G. KINDERVATER 
Formerly general manager of all the 
ice cream operations of Borden Co., 
and president of International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, he 


has become _ connected with Good 

Humor Corp. He will analyze the 

operating and merchandising practices 
of the company. 


@ Purity Oats Co. will reopen soon 
its plant at Keokuk, Iowa, to produce 
table-grade rolled oats. The plant will 
turn out 5,000 cases a day. 


© Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, will replace its old elevator with a 
new $200,000 structure. 


® Reiw-Murpock & Co., Chicago, has 
added to its “Monarch” line canned baby 
foods. 


© W. R. Roacu Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will erect three $6,000 storage 
buildings in various parts of Michigan. 


@ Jacop Ruppert has purchased the 
old Ehret brewery property adjoining 
his plant. He will improve the buildings 
and will use them for storage. Later he 
will spend several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in construction work. 


@ SHARAF Co., Boston, has merged with 
H. D. Foss Co., Cambridge, Mass. The 
consolidated company will have a 
greater line of chocolates covering a 
wider price range. 


@ Witson & Co., has opened a new 
cheese factory at Brenham, Texas. 


Personnel 


® Georce M. CocKLe has been given 
the general managership of Hauser Co., 
the new Armour & Co. subsidiary at Los 
Angeles. P. L. Robertson has become 
assistant manager at Armour’s Spokane 
plant. 


© Cari Dietz, formerly refinery chem- 
ist for Corn Products Refining Co., has 
joined Johns-Manville as filtration en- 
gineer. 


@ Frank DOoNNELLY, formerly an as- 
sistant sales manager of Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., now is manager of the 
flour department of Phillips Milling Co., 
San Francisco. 


@ Harotp Hannum succeeds the late 
J. L. Russell as manager of Kingan & 
Co.’s San Francisco branch. 


© Roy Z. HersHeEy, formerly treasurer 
of Eatmor Chocolate Co., Pittsburgh, 15 
reentering the confectionery industry 4s 
owner of Pitt Chocolate Co., Pittsburgh. 


© Rozert C. Hess, Athens, has been 
elected president of Ohio Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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e Ray Jounson, former Iowa state 
treasurer, has gone to Noblesville, Ind., 
as secretary-general manager of Dug- 
ger-Van Sandt Packing Co. 


@ EarL MippLekurFr has been made 
manager of the Graham Ice Cream Co., 
Omaha. For 23 years he had managed 
Franklin Ice Cream Co., Lincoln. 


@ Witt1AM J. MoNnaGHAN, general 
sales manager of Pioneer Ice Cream 
Brands, Inc., New York, has been made 
a vice-president. 


¢ EpmMunp K. Murray has been ap- 
pointed plant superintendent of Edgar P. 
Lewis & Sons, Inc., Malden, Mass. He 
formerly was with Stone and Webster 
Engineering Corp. 


¢ E. L. NEuBAUER recently was named 
vice-president and general manager of 
Field Packing Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


@ DANIEL PETERKIN, Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago, is a new member of the salt 
code authority. 


¢ W. L. Prentiss, for 25 years with 
Swift & Co., succeeds the late W. C. 
Potter as manager of the margarine de- 
partment. 


® Ira Sturcis RANDALL has resigned 
as general sales manager of the Frosted 
Foods division of General Foods Corp. 
to become sales manager of Continental 
Distilling Corp. of Philadelphia. George 
L. Wentley succeeds him as general sales 
manager of Frosted Foods. 


¢ E. S. RANpDoLPH heads up the newly 
_aeeaa Grand Ledge (Mich.) Milk 
0. 


* H. J. Ricuey has been transferred 
from managership of the Zanesville, 
Ohio, branch of National Biscuit Co. to 
head of the Columbus branch. 


* KennetH S. RoursoucH has re- 
signed as assistant chemist of St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange to become chief 
chemist for Majestic Milling Co., Au- 
rora, Mo. 


* Ropert S. Scuty has resigned from 

the research department of American 

Can Co. to become production manager 

. Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, 
@, 


* Frank W. Situ, Wakefield, R. I., 
has been chosen president of Indepen- 
dent Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Rhode Island. 


: THomas G. Sexton, John Sexton & 
ons, Chicago, is the new president of 


tied and Canned Food Association in 
hicago, 
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RAYMOND L. BRANG 


Associated for several years’ with 

Sperry Flour Co. at San Francisco, he 

has been elected vice-president of Gold 
Medal Foods, Inc., Minneapolis. 


@ Evans J. THomas recently left Cap- 
itol Flour Mills Co., where he was gen- 
eral sales manager, to become vice- 
president and treasurer of Anchor Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 


© WiiaM H. C. THompson, formerly 
of the Columbus, Ohio, health depart- 
ment, has accepted a position as personal 
director of Columbus Packing Co. 


@ Jack WEHMAN recently was named 
manager of the new Quaker Oats branch 
at Tampa, Fla. 


© Paut R. WE cH, president of Welch 
Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y., is 
recovering from injuries suffered re- 
cently in an automobile accident. 


@ E. Wuite has been moved from the 
Laurinburg, N. C., branch of Armour 
& Co. to manage the branch at Wilson, 
N. C. H. E. Lester becomes manager of 
the company’s Albany, Ga., branch, and 
Edward H. Wolfe now is head of the 
branch house at Norristown, Pa. 


Associated Industries 


@ Hinpe & Daucu Paper Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, announces acquisition of 
Evans Fibre Box Co., Chicago. 


® Liguip Carsonic Corp., Chicago, 
has appointed A. J. Cordrey manager of 
technical sales. 


@® LuKENS STEEL Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
has appointed Walter E. Barnes assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


@ Metat PackaGeE Corp. has changed 
its name to National Can Co., Inc. 


@ Pure Cargonic, Inc., New York, 
has appointed J. M. Gray representative 
at Jacksonville, Fla. The company also 
has opened a new warehouse in Pitts- 
burgh. 


© Reap Macuinery Co., Inc., York, 
Pa., has opened an office at Atlanta, in 
charge of C. A. Gorndt. The company 
also announces the appointment of 
Charles d’Ardussey as district sales 
manager of eastern Pennsylvania. 


@ RepusLic STEEL Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has added to the list of warehouse 
distributors of Enduro stainless steel 
the Gilmore Steel & Supply Co., San 
Francisco. 


@ SPRAGUE-SELLS Corp., Hoopeston, 
Ill., has opened a new office in Balti- 
more, with Harold R. Lewis in charge. 
The company also arranged with George 
W. Goddard Co., Ogden, Utah, to rep- 
resent the Anderson-Barngrover and 
Sprague-Sells Divisions of Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. 


Deaths 


© ALBERT ARTIQUES, 60, vice-president 
and general manager of Socola Rice 
Mills, New Orleans, recently. 


¢ Lewis M. Bricker, 57, a pioneer in 
the establishment of chain bakeries, at 
Lemoyne, Pa., April 3. 


© Tuomas C. Brown, 41, owner of 
Panhandle Packing & Sales Co., Borger, 
Texas, recently. 


@ Henry G. Eckstein, 75, founder of 
Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, at Ontario, 
Calif., April 11. 


© Dantet Feexy, 73, former manager 
of Cudahy Packing Co., at Joliet, IIlL., 
recently. 


eC. E. Fisuer, treasurer and _ plant 
manager of York (Pa.) Caramel Co., and 
a confectioner for 40 years, at York, 
recently. 


© M. C. Meek, 44, secretary of Dimple 
Ice Cream & Creamery Co., Columbia, 
Tenn., recently. 


© J. L. Russe, manager of Kingan & 
Co. at San Francisco and founder of 
that branch, March 25. 


© E. W. Strurpivant, 65, chairman of 
the board of Collins Bakery Co., Atlanta, 
and former secretary and treasurer of 
American Bakeries Co., recently. 


@ J. Roscoz WHEATLEY, 33, vice-presi- 
dent of Hillsboro-Queen Anne Coopera- 
tive Corp., Baltimore, April 9. 
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PATENTS 


Cheese Pasteurized Continuously During 
Passage Through Heating and Cooling 
Zones of a Jacketed Cylinder Fitted With 
a Forced Feed Worm’ Screw — Bruno 
Duttweiler, Vevey, to Raw 
Products, Ltd., London, No. 
1,993,264. March 5, 19365. 


Free-Flowing Dessert Powders Contain- 
ing Gelatine in a Highly Dispersed State 
—William E. Stokes, Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
David F. Silver, Forest Hills, N. Y., to 
Royal Baking Powder Co., New York, N. Y. 
No. 1,993,289. March 5, 1935. 


Baking Doughs Mixed Continuously in 
Inclined and Compartmented Mixers — 
Heinrich Roser, Stuttgart-Cannstatt, Ger- 
many, to Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, 
aca 1,993,528 and 1,993,529. March 
5, 1935. 


Doughnuts Mixed, Formed and Cooked 
in a Self-Contained Unit Operating Through 
a Vertical Plane—Charles E. Kennedy, 
West Bridgewater, Mass., to Jones & Vin- 
ing, Inc., Brockton, Mass. No. 1,993,609. 
March 5, 1935. 


Switzerland, 
England. 


Fats and Fatty Materials Stabilized by 
the Use of Inorganic Acids Containing 
Stably-Bound Oxygen and Their Derivatives 
as Anti-Oxidants— Albert S. Richardson, 
Wyoming, Ohio, Frank C. Vibrans, Chi- 
cago, Ill. and John T. R. Andrews, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 1,993,181. March 


5, 1935. 


Method for Determining Solids Content 
of Eggs—Willard H. Atkinson, Chicago, III. 
No. 1,994,264. March 12, 1935. 


Oxidation Inhibited in Animal and Vege- 
table Fat by Use of Di-p:p’-Hydroxy- 
Diphenyl—William S. Calcott and William A. 
Douglass, Penns Grove, N. J., and Herbert 
W. Walker, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
No. 1,993,771. March 12, 1935. 


Cocoa Solids Held in Suspension in 
Beverage by Use of Pectin—Glenn H. Jo- 
seph, Ontario, and Robert D. Nevvicek, 
Pomona, to California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 1,993,932. 
March 12, 1935. 


SSE —————————————————e 


Today’s Plant 


(Continued from page 218) 


Readers will appreciate that diffi- 
culties cannot be overcome by a few 
sentences. The activities summarized 
in the preceding paragraph were in 
reality accomplished after much time 
and effort had been expended. Rais- 
ing capital in these times is difficult 
and only the clearness and thorough- 
ness of the plan made it possible. It 
was a hard job well done. Energy, 
hard work, and a clearly worked out 
plan of needed changes won the day. 


(ge attempting work of this kind, re- 
organization, etc., it is essential 
that plans and ideas for changes be 
worked out in detail. A complete 
progran: must be yiven the owners 
and the resulting benefits clearly and 
concisely shown. Vagueness and un- 
certainty must be avoided. 

The management of the company 
has now definitely decided to sell its 
present real estate holdings. It is 
recognized that the times make this 
rather difficult but, on the other hand, 
the sooner tried the sooner done. It 
is hoped that when this sale is com- 
pleted a small modern plant may be 
built that is exactly suited to present 
needs. The aim is to grow and con- 
stantly acquire new business, but 
realize the advantage of a small, busy 
plant.: 

So now, with a good volume of 
sales, the company is operating a 
small plant, set up economically and 
efficiently. Means have been devised 
to get needed new up-to-date equip- 
ment and the sales and delivery de- 
partment is geared to present levels. 
Accounts payable have been brought 
into line by a capital contribution. 
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Much unused equipment has been 
sold for what it would bring and the 
rest otherwise disposed of. The busi- 
ness, outside of fixed charges on un- 
used plant, shows a fair return and 
is not going behind even after de- 
ductions for these items. The out- 
look seems to justify the effort. Con- 
servatively speaking the prospects 
look good. 


Freedom from Moisture 
(Continued from page 243) 


when exposed to the air fermentation 
proceeds rapidly. 

Mold will quickly develop in pow- 
dered malt, causing it to turn rancid 
and become unfit for use if the con- 
tainers or their contents are exposed 
tu excessive moisture. 

Malts are not usually attacked by 
insects, except through carelessness. 


Syrups 
CONTAINERS 
Glycerin is shipped in steel drums. 
Honey is packed in tin cans which 
are shipped in iron-strapped wooden 
cases. 
Molasses, pioneer syrup and syrup 
are received in tight-coopered barrels. 
Corn syrup is packed in wooden 
barrels, steel drums or tanks. 
SHIPPING 
All syrups may be shipped at nor- 
mal temperatures. Each container 
should be carefully inspected for dam- 
age and leakage when received. 
STORAGE 


All syrups except molasses may be 
safely stored in a cool place. Mo- 
lasses should be held at 50 deg. F. 
However, if 50 deg. storage is not 


available, it also may be stored in a 
cool place; but as soon as the barrels 
are placed where they will positively 
not be moved until the contents are — 
to be used, a % in. hole must be made | 
in the upper head in order to vent — 
the gases which are given off at tem- © 
peratures above 50 deg. F. 


PEST CONTROL 


Syrups are not bothered by any © 
of the ordinary pests, except when 
they wander into unsealed containers 
and drown, or when the syrups leak — 
from the containers and ferment, | 
affording a breeding place for vine- — 
gar flies. General sanitation is the — 
principal control. 


Preserves 
CONTAINERS 

Glacé cherries, candied fruits and ~ 
preserved fruits are received in sealed ~ 
wooden tubs. 

Grapefruit, lemon, and _ citron 
peels, and pineapple fingers are 
packed in paper-lined wooden boxes, — 

Jams and jellies are shipped in — 
sealed wooden barrels. 

Orange and pineapple pulp and © 
canned fruits are packed in tin cans | 
and shipped in fiberboard boxes. 


SHIPPING 


All preserves may be shipped in — 
clean, dry vehicles at ordinary tem- | 
peratures. Soiled or damaged con- 
tainers should be examined carefully 
when received. 


STORAGE 


Preserves in sealed tubs, barrels or 
tin cans may be stored in a cool, dry 
place until opened, but should be 
placed in 32 deg. F. thereafter until 
used up. Those in wooden boxes 
should always be kept in 32 deg. F. 
to prevent excessive drying and to — 
guard against the intrusion of insect 
pests. 


PEST CONTROL 


Both storage moths and beetles and — 
‘particularly ants will attack preserves — 
in opened or unsealed containers — 
when in normal temperature. Molds © 
also develop readily on and through — 
them under the same conditions. The ~ 
action of both insects and molds 1 © 
practically stopped when they afe = 
placed in 32 deg. F. _ 

Although rodents are not particu: § 
larly fond of preserves they will occa- 
sionally gnaw through the lighter 
weight containers to reach them. — 
This of course may happen either 1 — 
or out of cold storage and careful © 
rodent control is the only practical : 
way to prevent it. : 
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